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An editor of any part of Horace talies his life in his ^ 
hand. Horace has been so popular an author for so many 1 
centuries that a niultiiude of traditional interpretations 
gathered round his text, some of which are sure to be 
favourites with some of his thousands of readers, who do 
not bear easily to have them disturbed. An editor him- 
self is fortunate if he has not himself imbibed many pre- 
judices as to the poet's meaning which will not stand the 
test of examination. For Horace is essentially one of those 
writers whose poems become absorbed into our thoughts 
and language, and his meaning is apt to suffer in the pro- 
cess, I can only say that I have tried to look impartially 
on the text of the Epistles, and to test my conception of 
their meaning by comparing the explanations of other 
editors. The text has been revised by a careful considera- 
tion of the testimony of the Mss. supplied so fully by j 
Keller and Holder. Orelli's larger edition has been before I 
me while I was writing my notes; which when in type I ^ 
have compared with those of other editors, especially with 
the learned and excellent edition of my friend Professor 
Wilkins (1885). My own edition makes no pretension to a 
■ completeness such as his, which is a teaV CTt'& \<i 'c.-w^n'^ 



vi PREFACE, 

scholarship; but though I have made some corrections in 
my commentary by comparing it with his, and have learned 
from him to modify some of my views, I have not con- 
sciously borrowed any illustrative or explanatory matter 
from him. Such debt as I owe to him I hope he will look 
upon as a homage to the excellency of his work. I have 
prefixed a life of Horace, which, though not pretending to 
give a complete abstract of what may be learnt of the poet 
from his own poems, may yet I hope in some degree show 
young readers the way to study a man's life in his works, 
and give a clear if only a.n elementary conception of his 
position and the order of his productiveness. 

Cambridge, 1887. 
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g 1, Life of Horace, 

A WANT of adequate biographies of the men of letters in 
Greece and Rome is the most striking defect in ancient litera- 
ture. Such as we possess are few and meagre, and fail to 
answer a tithe of the questions which we should be glad to put 
Especially conspicuous is the absence of information as to the 
youth, domestic surroundings, and early training of such men.. 
The short life of Horace which appears in the MSS. and is 
attributed lo Suetonius does not tell us even the name of 
Horace's mother, or allude in any way to her. And yet the' 
influence of a mother, or the absence of it, has often the most, 
decisive effect upon a boy's career, especially on that of a 
sensitive and emotional boy such as Horace in all likelihood 
was. The Roman poets, notably Ovid and Horace, have how- 
ever partly supplied this deficiency by numerous autobiogra- 
phical allusions ; and it is to our power of piecing such allusions 
together that we must depend principally for our knowledge of. 
the life of our poet. 

Quintus Horalius Flaccus' was born at Venusia [mod. Veno- 
b. B.C 6s, sa] on the 8th of December B.C. 6s*. Hisna 
Cmk, i. Au. Venusia, picturesquely situated on the slopes of Mount 
L. Maiiiti^ Voltur, was on the borders of Lucania and Apulia, 
T^uaiut. ^^ jfj^j. jjg ^^^jj ^pg^^ ^f himself as half Apulian 

' Horace's father being a freedman the nomen Hotatius, and 

Erobably the praenomen Quinliis, was adopted from Ihe patronus who 
ad emancipaled him, one of the gens lloratia, we don't know who. 
» Sueton. Vit. Hor., cp. Ep. i, to, i-;. Oi. i,, i\, -i o .lata mwnnv, 
cum nil Afaiilia. i 
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had been a town of some iinporlance 
;. A Roman colony was placed there in 
□d firm in its loyalty to Rome during the 
horrors of the Hannibalic invasion. It was then a rich town, 
though not protected by walls, and suffered proportionally from 
the wasting of its territory in B.C. 218. But it had recovered 
sufficiently to receive the remnants of the Roman army after 
Cannae [B.C. 215], supply them with food and medical treat- 
ment and with a considerable sum of money, distributed in 
various proportions between infantry and cavalry*. Jt had how- 
ever suffered much, and in B.C. 2(xj its thinned ranks were 
supplemented by a new body of Coloni led thither by Tercntius 
Varro, T. Quintius Flamininus, and Publius Cornelius Scipio, 
Thus reinforced the town once more grew in wealth and im- 
portance, and became in the Social War of B.C. 90— 88 one of 
the strongholds of the insurgent Italian Slates. By the legisla- 
tion which followed the Social War \leges Julia and Plaufa- 
Papiria\ Venusia like other 'Colonies' obtained the full civitas, 
and in Strabo's time [about contemporary with Horace] it was 
of importance ° ; its situation on the Via Appia 




I , tributing largely to 
Social War. 

In this place thi 
Quintus Horatiu! 
was a freedman and 
He had a small 
but as we shall 



rapid recovery from the effects of the 



a provincial t 
born a full civi 
collector of taxi 
and house, hut 



wn of the better class, 

Roman us. His Father 

i \exactionum exactorf. 

byn 



he took such pains and went to such 
his son's education as to earn the boy's respect and 
lasting gratitude. 
Of Horace's early childhood we know absolutely nothing. 

° Sat. a, I, 3+ Luianus an Apulus aiurefs. 

* Pnlyb. 3, (JO. Livy 11, 54; ^1, (•■ 

* nJXiT A^\orpi Strab. 6, 1, 3. 
' SuetoQ. Vit. Hor. , cp. Sat. 1,6, 7. 
According to Snet. some declared that he was a dealer in sail fish 

{salsameHiarius) . 

' Sat. t, 6, 71 tiiairo faiipcr agelh. Ep. 1, JO, 10 me iiliirtiiiQ 
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only one incident which remains embalmed in his 
own verses. He tell us that he once wandered in the woods of 
Mount Voltur which looks down upon his native Venusia, and 
there was found sleeping peaceably, unhurt by bear or serpent, 
with leaves of bay and myrtle covering him- — non sine dis ant- , 
moms iufans*. He feigns to regard this as a presage of his 
coming fame ; but we may dwell on it as a shghtly embellished 
tale of a lost child, often no doubt told him by his mother who 
had searched for him. It is like the story related by the great- 
grandson of Sir Thomas More, and piously regarded a 
presage of his coming sanctity. 'Once', we are told, 'his ni 
riding with him in her arms across some water, the horse 
stumbled into a hole and put both her and the infant in gr 
danger of drowning. To prevent this she threw the child o 
a hedge. By God's help escaping too she came to take the , 
child up again expecting to find him killed or maimed, but she 
found him to have no hurt at all, but the babe sweetly smiled, 
upon her".' 

Whatever be the foundation of Horace's childish adventure j 
he seems to have regarded it as one of the four narrow escapes, 
for which he had had to thank the Muses or the Gods. It is 
we know of his childhood. As soon as he was old enough his 
father, instead of sending him (o the local Day School'" kept 
by one Flavius, where his schoolfellows would have been sons 
of cenlurions and the like, carried him to Rome that he might 
attend the best schools frequented by the sons of Equites and 
.Senators. Horace speaks of this gratefully, as evidently an act 
of self-denial on his father's part, who took care that however 
narrow his means his boy should not be at a disadvantage in 
point of dress and appearance among his richer schoolmates. 
The wisdom of this course will perhaps be questioned by some. 
But those who know by experience the capacity of boys for 
giving pain will understand the human affection which prompted | 

» Od. 3, 4, 9-30. 1 

■ Life of Sit T. More, by his Great Grandson, p. 6. 
"■ Like Shakespeare's schoolboy they go 'satchel on ami' aoA. 
writing- tablets in hand — lacja jiijpiBii lamlos toi)«lamq.i« Voctrio ^^nc- 
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^^^V ic The father's care did not stop at sacrifices for the mat< 
^^^B comfort of his boy. He gave his own time and trouble 
^^^P protect him from the mural dangers of the city, accompatiying 
^^^^H him personally to and from his master's lecture-rooms, a duty 
^^H relegated by most fathers to the paedagogus. To this care 
^^H Horace gratefully attributes his escape from much evil: and 
^^V we feel that he is only speaking with common honesty when he 
^^^ 'Says 'may I never be ashamed of such a father".' 

Horace had then the best education to be got at Rome. 
One of the masters whose school he attended he has imraor- 

Italised as plagoius Orbilius, being we may suppose somewhat 
free in the use of the ferule, Lucius Orbilius Pupillus was a 
native of Beneventum, who came to Rome in RC. 63, when 
he was 50 years old, and set up a school, after having passed his 
life in various offices as apparitor and then adjutant in the army 
to the Praetor. He was poor and cross-grained, and his bitter 
tongue spared men as little as his pupils. Suetonius says that 
he lived to be nearly a hundred". 
Horace's element.iry education being thus finished he went 
to Athens, which occupied at that time the position of 
''^' an University town, to attend tlie lectures of the philo- 
sophers of the various sects represented there. Of the year 
in which Horace arrived In Athens we have no information. 
Young Cicero, the son of the Orator, who was bom in the same 
year as Horace, went in B.C. 45 ; and in the same year went a 
young Eibulus, Acidinus, and Messalla"; and thus we know 
four of the men, if not of Horace's year at the University, at 
least of his time. The names of two of the professors also we 
learn from Plutarch, — Thcomnestor the Academic and Cratippus 

" These details arc all ^ven in Sat. i, 6, J7 sij. 
" Suet. Grammat. g g. Hot. Ep. a, I, 71. We leara also that 
ae of Horace's schoolboolis from which his master dictated to him, 
fin order probably to leam the lines by heart, was a work of Livius 
I Andronicus [cite. B.C. 150]. 

" Cic. ad Alt. 13, 1. We shall see presently Ihat Horace knew 

mately two of these men in after-life, and probablf therefore had 

one acquaintance wjlh Ihem at the University, in spite of social 
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Peripatetic, the latter of whom had received the Roman 
civitas by Cicero's influence'^. What Horace did at Athens we 
do not know. There were the same chances of idleness and 
dissipation there as at modem Universities, and we know for 
instance that young Cicero gave his father considerable anxiety 
both by extravagance and wildncss. We cannot Imagine young 
Horace to have been one of the strictest of livers, but he evi- 
dently during his lime there got well acquainted with Greek 
hterature, and laid the foundation of those tastes which were 
afterwards to form his title to fame. It seems probable that 
his father was either dead when Horace went to Athens, or had 
died before he returned. But we are nowhere told the fact, nor 
do we know how long he stayed there*". We know however 
nearly when his residence came to an end. In the autumn of 
ac. 44 the Praetors Brutus and Cassius parted at the Peiraeus, 
the latter going to Syria, the former proceeding to Athens on 
his way to his province of Macedonia. Brutus during his stay 
at Athens, which was prolonged beyond the lime which his 
adherents thought wise, not only attended lectures of philoso- 
phers, but looked out for adherents among the students'^. 
Among others the young Horace was induced to join him, 
and was given or quickly obtained the position of military 
tribune"'. This was an absurdly high oiBce for so young and 
inexperienced a man to hold ; and his appointment shows to 
what straits Brutus was reduced for men at that time, though 
he afterwards succeeded in collecting a formidable force. He 
contrived to annex Asia Minor to his province of Macedonia 
for a time, and was in various cities there in B.C. 43 and 42. 
And though we are not told directly that Horace accompanied 

" Plutarch, Brut. 14. See Cic. ad Fam. u, iS. Brut. § 150. 

" From Ep. 1, 1, 80 (in which Horace describes a scholar spending 
seven years at Athens and coming out unfit for the affairs of the world) | 
it has been thought by some thai Horace spent seven years there. But m 
Prof. Wilkins shows the groundlessness of the inference. If it hud been 1 
true, Horace must have gone there in his i6th year, I 

" Plut. Brut. J4 and 18. Hot. Ep. 1, s, 4J— 9. 

" Sat. t, 6, 48. There were six Iribuni in a legion, each of which, 
would therefore command neaiW a& Tswas totn a& OTvtMfS.ifio.VMss-.- 
ColoixeU 
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him, he doubtless did so. The scene in Brutus' propraetona^^^ 
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Clazomenae, described in Satire i, 7, has all the appear- 
ance of having been witnessed by himself, and worked up into 
a Satiric tale'*; and in Epistle i, 11 he shows some detailed 
knowledge of the cities of Asia Minor and the adjacent islands. 
With Brutus Horace returned to Europe and shared in the two 
4isasters at Philippi ; and saved his hfe apparently by flight'*. 
The two battles of Philippi, which were separated by twenty days, 
took place in October— November of B.C 42. An amnesty was 
granted to the soldiers of the fallen regicides^", and tailing ad- 
vantage of this Horace returned to Rome. But though his life was 
spared his father's small property was confiscated; and thus as 
he says, 'his wings being dipped and his father's farm and house 
Bj;_ being gone, he was compelled to throw away modesty 

v—iv and take to writing verses^.' What verses he wrote 
and how they brought him money we are not told. We know 
how in later life he objected to public recitations^ ; but it does 
not follow that he never gave them ; and long afterwards Ovid, 
who was born while Horace was with Brutus, heard him recite'^. 
No collection of his writings was published until the first book 
of the Satires ; and any money he may have made before by 
teerature could hardly have been gained in any other way. 
:Sat meanwhile he had other sources of livelihood. With the 
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See Professor Palmer'a introduction to Sat. i, 7. He infers that 
i Horace's earliest estaot writing; and it may very likely be so, 
though I do not think it proved. 

" Od. a, 7, g; 3, 4, 26, The rdicta non beni farmida must not 
be taken too literally. 

" TtXeurVapTos ii ainw [sc. Brutus] rh iiiv rX^ffoi tUv arpKruHTwi 
airita dSelai ff^Iffi KTtp\r)i6(kin\i /lerinrij. Dio 57, 3. But it seems 
probable that some special act of grace relieved Horace frora further 
consequences. The soldiers would be simply amalgamated with the 
victorious nrmy. Suetonius says venia impelraia. 

" Ep. I, 7, st-=. 

" Ep. r, 19,41. 

^ Ovid, Tr. 4, 10, 49 (/ Unuit nsstras ttuiitmsus Horatius aures, 
Dutn fait Ausonia carmina ailla lyra. This must mean, looking 
to the contest, that he haci actually /ifard Horace, but whether in 
private or public is not so certain. Ovid was much in Society from 
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s fortune he purchased the position of a scriba, 
or as we should say 'a civil service clerk.' The scribae of Rome 
were numerous, divided into decuriae, according to the par- 
ticular department to which they were attached. They were an 
ordOf that is, in our language, they had a settled precedence in 
the state. But though Cicero calls them an honestus ordo, it 
appears that they were to a great extent freedmen, and conse- 
quently were not regarded as holding a good social position. 
And in his more prosperous days Horace never mentions the 
fact of his having been a acriba". 

But in this period of his life another event happened to 
Msecenas. Horace which had a decisive influence on his career. 
B.C. 39— 3. In B.C. 39 or the following year he was introduced by 
Ve:^l and Varius to the great friend and minister of Augustus, 
Maecenas". 

C. Cilnius Maecenas is one of the most interesting characters 
of the Augustan period. Without being a great soldier or a 
great sUtesnitiii he held a commanding position at a time which 
seemed to especially demand both ; and without any but the 
most mediocre powers in literature himself, habitually melan- 
choly and valetudinarian, he yet gathered round him the gayest 
and brightest wits and poets in Rome, His influence with 
Augustus, begun it has been conjectured while the future Em- 
peror was a boy at Apollonia, never entirely died away; and 
though during the last few years of his life he was treated with 
some coldness by the Emperor, his death was felt by the latter 

" Scriflum Quatsloritim companmit. Suet. For the position 
see Cic. 1 Verr. 3§ iBj— 3. Cp. Sal. i, 5, 6^ donasstt iamnt calenam 
ex vola Latibus, qtioitebat: scriba miod cssti, NUo ditcrius dominae 
iui esse. There appeal^ to be sn allusion to his old connection with 
[be Scribae in Sat. 1, 6, 36 [about B.C. 31] for he is asked to come to 
Rome to use his influence with Maecenas oo some matter affecting the 
Commune Scribarusn. But Horace is evidently not proud of the 

" Sat, I, fi, 5;. Vergil needs no note. For L. Varius Rufiis, 
a poet of various styles, elegiac, epic, Iragic, and Vergil's literary 
executor, see Ode 1,6; Sat. 1, lOi 44; Ep. i, r6, 1^. He died some 
time after B.C. ig. For the beginning of Horace's intimacy with 
Maecenas see Sal. i, fi, +0 written at the cti4 -i^ ■ft.'i. V- ot^a^G™™^"*- 
30; where he reckons it tohave\as«4 ei^A^eat*- 
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^^^ as a deep sorrow^. He is said to have been with Augustus ^^^^ 
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Mutina, Philippi and Perusia [43—41] ; to have negodated the 
peace between him and Antony in B.C. 38 ; and Co have accom- 
panied Augustus to Sicily in B.C. 36, from which he was sent 
back as his vicegerent to Rome, and to have been entrusted 
with his seal and the absolute power of dealing with all his 
public despatches''. This position of trust and confidence he 
retained until about B.C. 16. He amassed a large fortune in 
the course of his service, which he dispensed with liberality 
though without ostentation in his house on the Esquiline^, 
where Horace soon became a regular and favourite gtiest. It 
^_^ was probably in B.C. 38 that he accompanied Maecenas 
on the Journey to Bnindisium immortalised in his Satire 
_ . (1, s), and during the years which followed gradually 

Epodsa composed the poems which form the first book of 

the Satires, and the Epodes. 
The Satires though not collected until b.c. 35 had been read 
or listened to in detail by Horace's friends before, and Satire 
I, 10 gives us the means of seeing who the chief members of 
this set were. We find in the list two of those who had been 
with Horace at Athens, Messaila and Bibulus ; SulpicJus Rufus, 
Plolius Tusca and Varius [Od. 2, 95], the editors of the Aeneid ; 
the poet and historian Octavius Musa; C. Fumius the orator; 
C Asinius PoUio [Od, 2, i, 9], who was at once a soldier, orator 
and poet, the founder of a public library, and the hero of a 
triumphant war in Dalmatia; Aristius Fuscus (Od. i, 22) a 
poet; Maecenas his patron and constant friend, and Vergilius 
to whom he owed his introduction™. To this list ought 
perhaps to be added later the poet Propertius, who was inti- 



M dtnderavit...MaicenaHs tacilumilalim. Suet. Aug. 65. The 
cause of the coldness according to Suetonius was the fatt that Maecenas 
had betrayed to his wife Terentia some secret as lo the conspiracy of 
her brother Murena. Dio gives an explanation leas creditable lo 
Augustas. 

" Dio SI, 3. 

" Bee Horace Sat. i, 8, 14 1 
" Her. Sat. i, to, 81 sq. 
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te with Maecenas, but whom Horace never mentions". ^^^^ 
This was a brilliant circle for the freedman's son ; and he 1 

evidently felt it to be so, and vvas not altogether untainted 
with that contempt for men of inferior rank which is apt to be 
the result in the mind of a man who finds himself mixing with 
his superiors in social position in virtue of his abilities". 

Between the publication of these two collected works^, he 

'' was lifted out of all danger of poverty by a gift of a small estate 

in the country of the Sabines, some few miles from Tivoli. The 

description of this property, which was large enough to 

'*■ maintain five tenants or coloni, is given in the i6th epistle 
of this book, it was in a retired valley, and seems to have been 
mostly agricultural and pastoral, not fitted for vines of any 
quality, but no doubt growing olives^. The poet continually 
refers to this spot not only as giving him the peace and health | 

which he missed at Rome, but as securing him from all sordid 
care. He seems to have at once set about building himself a 
small house on his farm", and to this he retired even more often, I 

it appears, than quite suited the taste of his patron, who hved I 

much in Town^, and did not easily leave his lofty palace on the 
Esquiline except on the Emperor's business, 

Horace probably ceased on getting his Sabine farm to act 
as a scnba, though as far as his social rank went he was still of 
that ordo. But he did not cease entirely his literary activity. 
The second book of Satires was published about B.C. 3a Yet 
Saiiris '° ^^ second Satire of this book he reproaches him- 

Uook II. B.C. self with idleness, and in the first he shows that he 
30, »e 34. j.^j^ ^^ enmity which his style of writing had roused 

'" Some people have even supposed that he was the bore on 'the 
sacred way' uf tiat. 1,9; though it seems certain that this poem was 
written not later than n.C. 34 when Ptopertius was about 16. See 
Palmer's introduction. 

" For instances see Ep. 1, 19, 39. Sat. i. 5, 34-5. I 

" Epode 1, 31 is the earhest notice of the iiberaluy of Maecenas j 

in Horace's published work. 

'* Cp. Ep. 1, 14, jjand 8, 5. 

See Sat. «, 307 sq. writlen about 3,1 B-C. 

Multum iu urie vixitHaa. Ann. n, t,-i. C^.'ttE.t-"^'%-^^"\- 
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against him. Still the fifth and seventh of this book (on 'Legacy 
Hunting' and on 'Vulgar ostentation in banquets') are more 
bitter satires than any other of his writings. The others are 
chiefly philosophical, reminiscences of his old Athenian studies 
as applied to actual life in Rome ; while the sixth (on ' Country 
and town life') shows the effect upon him of his recently ac- 
quired ease and position as a landed proprietor. 

The Epodes had been an attempt to use the Greek trimeter 
iambic in Latin. Horace now turned his thoughts to a more 
extended use of the Greek metres. The poems of the Aeoliaa 
Alcaeus and Sappho especially attracted him'*; and the conse- 
quence was the production in the course of the next 
I— 3.'e,c, 25 seven years of the detached poems which were col- 
""*" lected and published in three books of Carmina in 

B.C. 25 or 24. 

The Carmina or Odes are a collection of short lyrical poems 
of varying tone and on various subjects. Perhaps the prevailing 
theme is the praise of love and wine ; hut among such there are 
others, inspired apparently by his patron's policy, touching on 
public affairs, and recommending moderation and caution. The 
triumphant career of Augustus inspires others; and through all 
there is continually breaking out that note of sadness which 
was forced from the poet by the thought of the irresistible fate 
which hung over men, and the certainty of death ^^ Some time 
during this period occurred the second of the four escapes, which 
he attributed to the care of the Muses, — he was all but killed by 
the fall of a tree. Whether tbe fourth, his escape from shipwreck, 
may be placed in the same period we cannot determine. It ap- 
pears to have happened on the ist of March off Cape Palinurus 
in Lueania, on a voyage to Sicily, of which we know nothing 

" Odes 3, 30, 13 prinaps AroKum earmia ad IlaJos deduxiise 
modos. Ep. I, 10, 13 where the order of his Greek imitations is given, 
|i) the Iambics of Archilochus (Epodes), (1) the metres of Sappho and 
Alcaeus. 

" For instances see Od. 1, 4; i, 11; i, 14; i, 38; 1, 3; 9, 14; 
16; a, t8- This is less apparent in the third book, writlen at a time 
'len Hmace may be legatded as perhaps at his happiest and most 
I prosperous time. 
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re may remark that as a Quaestorian Scriba he 
may have had to go with a Quaestor to Sicily more than 

Horace seems to have intended this to be the end of his 
g .. hterary career. But the remonstrances of Maecenas 
Book I. ' duced a collection of poems differing considerably froni^ 
°' ''■ the Satires in tone, and differing in form in so far as thejr 
profess to be addressed directly to individuals. In some cases they 
are really poetical 'letters', in others they are only nominally 
Like his other works, they begin with an address to M 
and appear to have been published in B.C 
wiih Horace was now to fah under another influence, W< 

ugusiui, ^^ j^^j. ];jj(n^, exactly when he began li 
with Augustus. But evidently before the publication of the first 
book of the Epistles he had been admitted to read some of 
his poems to the Emperor^; who,' according to Suetonius, 
offered him the post of private secretary; and bore his refusal 
of that exalted, though onerous, office with good temper; and 
pressed upon him other favours*". What he took we do not 
know, but Augustus is said to have 'twice enriched him by his 
liberality*". The poet behaved with caution. Though he sent 
a copy of his Epistles to the Emperor, he did not venture to 
dedicate it to him, or to speak openly of his intimacy. But asi 
the influence of Maecenas had induced him to write Sermoney 
once more in B.C. 20 — ig, so now the influence of the Emperor 
turned him again to Lyrics. In B.C. 17 he was com- 
Satcuian, missioned to write the ode to be performed at the 

».c 17. Secular games; and about b.C. 12 produced at the 



" Ode 3, ^, 39 nee Sicula Palinums unda. As Cape Falinurus 
is not on the Man SUulum, this can only mean 'on a voyage to Sicily." 
Unless Palinarus is not the Cape at all, but used as a general name 
for a Sleersman, and the Sicuta -anda the real mate Siculumf For the 
fall of the tree, see also Od. 1, 13, and 3, 8. 

» Ep. I, ig. 

*> Suet. Vit. Hor. Augustus efislolamm ei cfficiunt ehiidit.... 



it qttiiquam aut amicUiam siiam ingtn 
" C/naque H altera liitralttatt lorwfltlawt. 's'm?.. 
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Od«, Emperor's request the Fourth book of the Odes*', 

Si— II '^^^ object ivas especially to celebrate the greatness 
of Augustus and the achievements of his stepsons, 
Tiberius and Drusus. This is done in Odes 4, 5, 14, 15, The 
rest are slighter poems on the old theme of love ; and one (7) 
recalling the old sadness, intensified by advancint; years, caused 
by the thought of the ine\'itable end. Maecenas was now in 
comparative disgrace with Augustus. The book is produced at 
the latter's command ; and naturally could not be dedicated as 
before to Maecenas. One allusion however'^ shows that the old 
intimacy was kept up, and under the circumstances may be put 
down to the credit of the loyalty of the poet to bis patron ; for 
his disposition, however faulty in some respects, was evidently 
warmly affectionate. 

Following these were the and Epistle of the 2nd book, and 

theArspoetica or Epislula ad Pisones. AndAugustus 

Donk 11,' having complained that he was not mentioned in 

them, the poet published them witli a preface (Epist. 

2, i) addressed directly to the Emperor". 

This is the last that we know of Horace. He lived fotir more 
years, doubtless in comfort as far as worldly wealth was con- 
cerned, and died 8 November B.C. 8, not long afier his 
friend and patron Maecenas ; thus fulfilling his lyrical 
prophecy or promise (Od. 2, 17) 

ille dies uttamque 
I ducet ruinam, non ego perfidura ^^H 

I dixi saciamenlum : ibimus, ibimus ^^^| 

I utcunque priecedes, supreniKin ^ 

I carpere iter comitee pn.rati. 

*' Scripta guirlem eius usque adio frvbavil mansuraque ferpttua 

epinalta est, non niodo Seeulare caraien (omponmdum iniunxerit sed et 

Uimielicam Vicloriam Tiberii Drusijiie, priTngnonim suerHm, eum- 

I fue cotgit propter hoc tribui canninuat libris cx ion^o inlirsiallo qtisrium 

I •" In which he mentions that he is keeping the birthday of 

Maecenas. Od. 4, 11. 

" This seems a belter account of the order of these books than to 
regard the /^/li^s of ii'Jiich Augustus complained as being Satires 
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Though there may be no direct evidence that the collection 
\9t poems, which we know by the name of Epistles, was called 
so by Horace, yet there is very strong reason to believe it. 
There is almost a complete consensus of MSS. in its favour; 
and Horace himself speaks of Julius Florus complaining g/iaii 
episluia nulla rediret^, because the poet had sent no Epistle to 
him. This is evidently meant not of an ordinary letter, but of 
a composition such as Horace had addressed to others. It is 
true that the poet seems to include them with the Satires under 
the general name of Sermones; but that is merely in contra- 
distinction to lyrical carmina or to Epic poetry*'. 

We may then, properly call these poems Epistuhu. But 
though they are all so in form, some of them are so only in 
form. The first, which probably was composed last lo form an 
introduction, is rather a discursive essay, firstly on Horace's 
views of philosophy, and secondly on the variety of aim and 
character which he sees round him. The second is, like the 
first, only an Epistle in form, really another essay on practical 
philosophy suggested by a reperusal of Homer. The third, 
fourth and fifth are much more really Epistles, addressed as 
an ordinary letter might be to absent friends, though clothed in 
poetical garb, and again harping on his favourite ethical topics. 
The sixth is an essay again, merely colourably addressed to an 
individual. The seventh is a sort of apologia of the poet's, 
addressed to Maecenas, and laying down the terms by which 
he means to be bound in his relationship to him. The eighth, 
ninth, less emphatically the tenth, the eleventh, twelfth, are 
real letters : the ninth a very carefully worded one, introducing 
a friend to Tiberius. The thirteenth, under cover of a letter 
of directions to the bearer of his book, is a cautious intimation 
of its being forwarded early for the Emperor's perusal. The 
fourteenth is probably, as far as its address goes, wholly 
imaginary. The fifteenth seems again a real letter of enquiry. 



■ Ep. 5, 5, 11. 

See iot a dufinilion of StmioSal.. i, i,. ^'J— =?■■ t'^-t.-^-"^ 
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The sixteenth a pleasant description of his country life, with 
reflections, thrown into the form of a letter. The seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth seem to me to most nearly approach 
Satires, though there are probably personal hints affecting the 
persons addressed which justify their being included under the 
head of Epistles. The twentieth and last is an epilogue to the 

Thus the poems of this collection are not all Epistles in the 
same sense. But they have this feature in common, that they all 
have some, although in certain of them brief and unimportant, 
personal allusions ; and that being nominally addressed (except 
the twentieth and perhaps the fourteenth) to a definite individual 
they were probably sent to him before recitation to others, or 
ultimate publication. 

As to their date, they seem to range from B.C. 21 to 19. 
Though 12, 3? seems to point to B.C. 20 as the date of pub- 
lication, when Horace may have said that he completed his 
forty-fourth year in December of the year of Lollius [B.C. 21] : 
yet it would be possible to use the expression a year later ; and 
I cannot believe that 12, 36 was written until B.C. ig, for in no 

ise could the Canlabrian be said to have 'fallen' until the 
campaign of B.C. 19. 



§ 3, The Persons .ujdressed. 

Epistles 1, 7, 19 are addressed to Maecenas, the first as a 
compliment, the seventh as a sort of manifesto, the nineteenth 
as the natural person to whom the poet would appeal in a 
personal difficulty. Of his political position enough has been 
said in the life of Horace. Though exercising the highest 
authority under Augustus he accepted no magistracy, and re- 
mained an eques [Od. 1, 20, 5 care Maecenas eques\ Many 
things endeared him to Horace besides his munificence ; and 
perhaps most of ail his sympathy with learning and his taste in 
Jjterature, Thus in Ep. 19 he addresses him as docle, which 
§.;0coeral/j' referred to a knowledge of Greek, just aa in. Od. 3, 8, 
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^*% he addresses him as docle sermones utriusgue linguae. He i*^^| 
his praesidium et duke decus (Od. I, i), his colmnett rerum (^^^^| 
16, 4), the glory of the Equites (3, 16, so). Retries to coax him ^^| 
away from too anxious a care for state affairs (3, 29), and to the ^^| 
last keeps his birthday (on the Ides of April, Od. 4, 1 1, 1 s). 

Epistles 2 and 18 are addressed to LoUius Maximus, probably 
a son of M. Lollius, addressed in Ode 4, 9, who died in the East 
about the time of the Christian Era. The father was in high ^h 
favour with Augustus ; and the son of whom we know nothing ^|H 
else beyond what we learn from these two Epistles had alsa ^^H 
served under Augustus in Spain (18, 55) in B.C. 26. ^^| 

Epistle 3 is addressed to Julius Florus, to whom also Ep. z, 
2 is addressed. He appears to have been a writer of satires, 
some adapted from the old writers Ennius, Lucilius, and \'arro. 
Beyond this and the fact here alluded to that he served in the ^^H 
East with Tiberius, we know nothing of him. ^^^H 

Epistle 4 is addressed to Albius Tibullus. The date of hia^^H 
birth is doubtful, between B.C. 59—4. He died soon aftep^^^l 
Vergil [elC. 19]. Thus Ovid, who was born in B.C. 43, say!|^^^| 
' Vergilium vidi ianiuta : nee amara Tihillo Teinpiis ami/ri/iadl^^^^t 
fata dedere meae' [Tristia 4, 10, 51]. Tibullus had a small'^^| 
estate near Pedum, between Praeneste and Tibur, which had 
been much curtailed by the confiscations [El. i, i, 19 — 20], but 
he lived contentedly on the remainder, and was apparently, 
from his own poems, as gentle and retiring as we should gathe 
from the tone of Horace's letter to him. See also Ode 1, 3J 
addressed to him. 

Epistle 5. Addressed to Torquatus, who is alluded to ii 
Odes 4, 7, 23, as a man of eloquence and goodness ; but we hai 
no means of identifying him. 

Ep. 6 to Numicius, also an unknown person. 

Epistle 8 to Celsus Albinovanus, see Ep. i, 3, 15, from whic 
it appears that he too was on the staff of Tiberius in the East 
But we know nothing more of him. 

Ep. 9 (o Septimius, the devoted friend of Od. z, 6 SeptinU. 
Codes adilure mecum. He is identified by the Scholiast pro.J 
babl/witbout reason with Ttt,\us,cL^^. l^.>i-«M.ii2K>'».'« 
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of Augustus, and is mentioned by him in a letter to Horade. 
SueL Vit. Hor. 

Ep, lo to Aristius Fuscub, to whom is addressed the chann- 
iilE Ode Integer vilae (i, 22), and who left the poet in the lurch 
under the hands of the bore (Sat. r, 9, 61). The old com- 
mentators say that he wrote Tragedies, and an address to 
PoUio. He is counted among Horace's set in Sat. i, 10, 83. 

Ep. 11 to Bullatius, an unknown person. 

Ep. 12 to Iccius of Ode i, 29, where his intended journey in 
Arabia in the expedition of Aelius Galius [B.C. 25] is alluded to. 
That and the fact of his liaving now become the procurator of 
Agrippa in Sicily is all we know of him. 

Ep. 13 to Vinius, an unknown man, if indeed it js not 3. 
fictitious name altogether. 

Ep. 14 to Horace's farm bailiff, unnamed. 

Ep. 15 to C. Numonius Vala, an unknown man. 

Ep. 16 to Quinctius Hirpinus of Ode 2, 11, from which he 
appears to have been engaged in active politics, but ive know 
nothing more of him. Professor Wilkins thinks he is the T. 
Quinctius Hirpinus who was Consul in b.c 9. 

Ep. 17, Scaeva or Lollius Scaeva, of whom we know nothing 
except that the Scholiasts call him a Roman knight. It seems 
possible that in this case Coo the name is wholly fictitious. 

The general result is that as far as the persons selected by 
Horace lo be addressed can be identified they may be said to 
have been men of high social rank, or men known for Uterary 
ability: exactly the set which the list of Satire I, 10 describes. 
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Q. HORATI FLACCI 
EPISTVLARVM 

LIBER PRIMVS. 



I. 

TO MAECENAS. 

/ shall always be a fateful admirer of yours, Maecenas; but 

you must not ask me for poetry of the old playful kind. 

I am gettiitg old, and am now studying ph ilosophy. 
Prima dicte mihi, summa dicende Camena, 
speclatum satis ec donatum iam rude quaeris, , 

Maecenas, itenim antiquo me includcre ludo ? i 

non eademsC aetas, non mens, Veianius axmis 
Herculis ad postem fixis latet abditus agro, j' 

ne populum extrema totiens exoret arena. 
Est mihi purgatam crebro qui personet aureni : 
' solve senescentem mature sanus equum, ne 
peccet ad extretnum ridendus et ilia ducat.' 
Nunc itaque et versus et cetera ludicra pono 
quid verum atque decens euro et togo. eC omnis in hoc . 

condo et conpooo quae mox depromere possim. 

What school of philosophy have T joined f None absolutely. 
I am an eclectic: someHmes I am for the active life of the 
Stoics; at others insensibly slip back into the pursuit of 
personal happiness recommended by the Cyreiiaics: and 1 
am impatient to carry out my lessons. 

Ac ne forte roges, quo me duce, quo lare tuter : 

nullius addictus iurarc in verba, raaaistt^ 
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quo me cumque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes : i; 

agilis fio et mersor civilibus undis, 
virtutis verae custos rigidusque satdles; 
nunc in Aristippi furtim praecepta relabor, 
et mihi res, non me rebus subiungere conor. 
Vt nox longa quibus mentitur amica, diesque at 

longa videtur opus debentibus, ut piger annus 
pupillis, quos dura prerait custodia matrum, 
sic mihi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora, quae spem 
consiliumque morantur agendi naviter id quod 
aeque pauperibus prodest, locupletibus aeque, 2; 

aeque neglectum pueris senibusque nocebit. 

/ am however content -with a very moderate proficiency. It is 
something to have learnt to control the grosser passions. 
Negative virtues are better than none. Men will do any- 
thing to avoid poverty and failure, why not to avoid vicet 
This is surely a higher object. 

Restat, ut his ego me ipse regam solerque dementis, 
Non possis oculo quantum contendere Lynceus : 
non taraen idcirco contemnas lippus inungui ; 
nee, quia desperes invicti membra Glyconis, 3^ 

nodosa corpus nolis prohibere cheragra: 
est quadara prodire tenus, si non datur ultra. 
Fervet avaritia miseroque cupidine pectus:' 
sunt verba et voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
possis et magnam morbi deponere partem. 3; 

I^audis amore tumes : sunt certa piacula, quae te 
■ ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. 
Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinosus, amator, 

1 adeo ferus est, ut non mitescere possit, 
si modo culmrae patientem commode t aurem. 
I 'yirtas est viiium fugere et sapienlia prima 






J. TO MAECENAS. 

stultiria caniisse. Vides, quae maxima credis 
esse mala, exiguuin censum turpemque repulsam, 
quanto devites animi capitisque labore ; 
inpiger cxtremos curris mercator ad Indos, 
per mare pauperiem fugiens, per saxa, per ignes : 
ne cures ea, quae stulte miraris et optas, 
discere et audita et raeliori credere non vis? 
quis circum pagos et circum corapita pugnas 
magna cotonari contemnat Olympia, cui spes, 
cui sit condicio dulcis sine pulvere palmae? 
villus argetitumst auro, virtutibus aurum. 



But money, money is the cry from old and young. Yet boys in 
their games go by merit; and you luill find that a good con- 
science is better than ■wealth. 



'0 cives, cives, quaerenda pecunia primumstj 
virtus post nummos !' haec lanus summus ab imo 
prodocet, haec recinunt iuvenes dictata senesque 
]aevo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto. 
Est animus tibi, sunt mores, est lingua fidesque, 
sed quadringentis sex septem milia desunt ; 
plebs eris. At pueri ludentes 'rex eris' aiunt 
'si recte facies.' Hie murus aheneus esto, 
nil con scire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 
Roscia, die sodes, melior lex an puerorumst 
nenia, quae regnum recte facientibus offert, 
et maribus Curiis et decantata CamJllis ? 
isne tibi melius sviadet, qui rem facias, rem, 
si possis, recte, si non, quocumque modo rem, 
ut propius spectes lacrimosa poemata Pupi; 
an qui Fortunae te responsare superbae 
liberum et erectum pracsens hortatur et a^tit? 
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, Why not take the popular view f say people. But what is itf I 
^m reply. Tastes differ; and even in those tastes meit are can- 
H stantly changing: Baiae to-day, Tenuuin to-morrovi far my 
^ Lord J a change of garrets or barbers for the needy. 

Quodsi me populus Romarus forte roget, cur 7c 

non ut porticibus sic iudiciis fruar isdein, 

nee sequar aut fugiam quae diligit ipse vel odit, 

olira quod volpes aegroto cauta leoni 

respondit, referam ; 'quia me vestigia terrent, 

omnia te adversum spectantia, nulla retrorsunj 

Belua niultorum es capitum; nam quid sequar aut que rn , j* - 

pars hominum gestit conducere publica; sunt qui 

frustis et pomis viduas venentur avaras, 

excipiantque senes, quos in vivaria raittant ; 

multis occulto crescit res fenore, Verum £0 

esto aliis alios rebus studiisque teueri : 

idem eadem possunt horam durace probantes? 

'nullus in orbe sinus Bais praelucet a 

si dixit dives, lacus et mare sei 

festinantis eri; cui si vitiosa libido 

fecerit auspicium, 'eras ferramenta Teanum 

tolletis, fabri.' Lectus genialis in aulast : 

nil ait esse prius, melius nil eaelibe vita ; 

si non est, iurat bene soils esse maritis. 

Quo teneam vultus niutantein Protea nodo? 

quid pauper? ride: mutat cenacula, leetos, 

balnea, tonsores, cooducto navigio aeque 

t ac locuples quern ducit priva triremis. 
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\ fantastic incongruity in dress or personal appearance tuould 
make you think me mad. Why not such capricious change' 
abUnessf 

curatus inaequali tonsore capillos 
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occurri, rides : si forte subucula pexae 
triia subest tunicae, vel si toga dissidet inpar, 
rides: quid? niea cum pugnat sententia secum, 
quod petiit spernit, repetit quod nuper omisit, 
aestuat et vitae disconvenit ordine loto, 
diruit, aedificat, mutat quadrata rotundis? 
insanire putas sollemnia me neque rides, 
nee medici credis nee curatoris egere 
a praeCore dati, rerum tiitela meamm 
cum sis et prave sectum stomacheris ol 
de te peodeniis, te respicientis amici. 



Ad summam: sapiens uno minor est love, dives, 
liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum, 
praecipue sanus, nisi cum pituita molestast. 




TO LOLLIUS, 



/ have been reading Homer: he is the best of moral teachers, 
for he teaches by examples. 

Troiani belli scriptorem, Maxime Lolli, 

dum tu declamas Romae, Praeneste relegi, 

qui, quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 

planius ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit. 

Cur ita crcdiderim, nisi quid te detinet, audi. 
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Paris. Wilful profligacy iiivotvi>!g nations in war, -which -u. 

sacrifice even life to desire, 
Fabula, qua Paridis propter narratur amorem 
Graecia barbariae lento collisa duello, 
stullorum regum et popujorum continet aestus. 
Antenor censet belli praecidere causam : 
quid Paris ? ut salvus legnet vivatque beatus, 
cogi posse negat. 

Agamemnon and Achilles. Desire and anger blind them, 
reason. The people have to pay for their leader i follies: 
and out of Troy there are tlie miseries arising from selfish 



Nestor conponere lites 
inter Peliden festinat et inter Atriden : 
hunc amor, ira quidem communiter urit utrumque. 
Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi : 
seditione, dolis, scekre atque libidine et ira 
Iliacos intra muros peccatur et extra. 

The reverse picture is that of Ulysses. His -wisdom ana 

control succeed -when passion, greed, and folly fail. 
Rursus, quid virtus et quid sapientia possit, 
utile proposuic nobis exemplar Vlixen, 
qui domitor Troiae multorum providus urbes 
et mores hominum inspexit, latumque per aequor, 
dum sibi, dum sociis reditura parat, aspera muita 
pertulit, adversis rerum inmersabilis undis. 
Sirenum voces et Circae pocula nosCi; 
quae si cum sociis stultus cupidusque bibisset, 
sub domina meretrice fuisset turpis et excors, 
fixisset canis inmundus vel arnica luto sus. 
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TO LOLLIUS. 



The Suitors. A picture of idle youth j '^hose idea of ' life' was 
sleep till noonday, gay dress, wanton music. 

Nos numerus sumus et fruges consumere nati, 

sponsi Penelopae, nebulones, Alcinoique 

in cute curanda plus aequo operata iuventus, 

cui pulchrum fiiit in medios dormire dies et 30 

ad strepitum citharae cessatum ducere curatn. 

Every object -which men care to attain they ■will take pains to 
get. Neglect of proper means involves failure. So it is •with 
the mind. To put off jnoral reform is to act like the rustic 
■malting for the stream to flow by, 
Vt iugulent hominetn, surgunt de nocte latrones : 
ut te ipsum serves, non expergisceris ? atqui 
si noles sanus, curres hydropicus ; et ni 
posces ante diem librum cum lumine, si non 31 

intendes animum studiis et rebus honeslis, 
invidia vel amore vigil torquebere. Nam cur 
quae laedunt oculum festinas demere; siquid 
est animum, differs curandi tempus in annum? 
dimidium facti, qui coepit, habel : sapere aude : 4c 

incipe; qui recte vivendi prorogat horam, 
rusticus exspectat dura deRuat aninis ; at ille 
labitur et labetur in omne volubilis aevum. 

We are always seeking fresh sources of pleasure; but liappl- 
ness consists not of things to enjoy, but in the power to enjoy 
them. Wealth to the mind racked with care is as music to 
the deaf. The vessel must be clean or Ike wine turns soar. 
Quaeritur argentum puerisque beata creandis 
uxor, et incuUae pacantur vomere silvae : ^ 

quod satis est cui contingit, nihil araplius optet. 
Non domus el fundus, non aeris acervus et aurl 
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aegroto domini deduxit corpore febres, 

noti animo curas : valeat possessor oportet^^^^ 

si conportatis tebus bene cogitat uti.^^^^ 

Qui cupit aut metuit, iuvat ilium sic domus et res, 

ut lippum piclae tabulie, fomenta podagrum, 

auriculas citharae collecta sorde dolentes, 

Sincerumst nisi vas, quodcumque infundis acescit. 



Vicious pleasures bring Otei< 



n punishment, nolttt/y Ike short 
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madness called a, 

Speme voluptates : nocet empta dolore voluptas. 

Semper avarus eget : cerium voto pete finem. 

Invidus alterius macrescit rebus opimis; 

invidia Siculi non invenere tyranni 

maius tonnentum. Qui non moderabitur irae, 

infectum volet esse, dolor quod suascrit et mens, 

dum poenas odio per vim festinat inulto. 

Ira furor brevis est : animum rege ; qui nisi paret, 

imperat : hunc frenis, hunc tu conpesce catena. 



Fingit equum tenera docilem cervice magister 
ire viam qua nionstret eques ; venaticus, ex quo 
tempore cerviram pellem latravit in aula, 
militat in silvis catulus. Nunc adbibe puro 
pectore verba puer, nunc te melioribus offer: 
quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
testa diu. Quodsi cessas aut strenuus anteis, 
nee tardum opperior nee praecedentibus insto. 



TO JULIUS FLORUS. 



TO JULIUS FLORUS. 
I -want to hear from you, Florus, ivkere you are, and wl 

luli Fiore, quibiis terramm militet oris 
Claudius August! privignus, scire laboro. 
Thracane vos Hebrusque nivali compede vinctus, 
an freta, vicinas inter currentia turres, 
an pingues Asiae campi coUesque r 



The staff is a party of scholars; what are they •writing f Is > 

history or lyric poetry f 
Quid studiosa cohors operum strait? hoc quoque euro: 
quis sibi res gestas August! scribere sumit? 
bella quis et paces longum diffundit in aevum? 
quid Titius ,Roniana brevi venturus in ora, 
Pindarici fomis qui non expalluit baustus, 
fastidire lacus et rivos ausus apertos? 
ut valet? ut raeminit nostri? fidibusne Latinis 
Thebanos aptare modos studet auspice Musa, 
an tragica desaevit et ampullatur in arte? 



Admonish Cdsus to depend m 



that of other 



'tt genius, and less ot 



quid mihi Celsus agit? raonitus multuraque monendus, 

privatas ut quaerat opes et tangere vitet 

scripta, Palatinus quaecumque recepit Apollo, 

nej' si forte suas repetitum venerit olim 

grex avium plumas, moveat cornicula risum 

I'urlivis nudata coloribus. 



EPISTLES OF HORACE. 



r Espicially -what are you doing yourself? You can succeed in 
anything you try; but if you iiiilt take my advice you tuill 
devote yourself to philosophy : there is the secret of usefulness 
and happiness. 

Ipse quid audes? 
quae circumvolitas agilis thyma? Non tibi parvum 
ingeniurn, non incultumst et turpiter hirtum : 
seu linguam causis acuis seu civica iura 
respondere paras seu condis amabile carmen, 
prima feres hederae victricis praemia. Quodsi 
frigida curarum fomenta relinquere posses, 
quo te caelestis sapientia duceret, ires. 
Hoc opus, hoc studium parvi properemus et atnpli, 
i patriae volumus, si nobis vivere carl. 

Dottt quarrel with Muitatius; you are bolh too good, and I am 

eager to luekome 6olh home, 
Debes hoc etiam rescribere, -sit tibi curae 
quantae conveniat Munatius : an male sarta 
gratia nequiquam coit et rescinditur,- Ic vos 
seu cahdus sanguis seu rerum inscitia vexat 
indomita cervice feros? Vbicumque locorum 

is, indigni fratemum rumpere foedus, 
pascitur in vestrum reditum votiva i 



IV. 

TO ALBIUS TIBULLUS, THE POET. 
What is my friendly critic Al&ius doing in the country ? Some- 

thing 'worthy of the good and wise man, I am sure. 
Albi, nostromm sennonum candide index, 
gmA nunc te dicam facere in regione Pedana? 
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4- TO ALBIUS TIBULLUS. 

scribere quod Cassi Partnensis opuscula vincat, 
an taciturn silvas inter rcptare salubres, 
curantera quidquid dlgnum sapienle bonoquest? 
non tu corpus eras sine pectore : di tibi formam, 
di tibi divitias dedenint artemque fruendi. 
Quid voveat dulci nutricula maius alumno, : -j,, 
qui sapere et fari possit quae sentiat, et cui 
gratia, fama, valetudo contingat abunde, 
et mundus victus non deficient e 



1 



Only remember the uncertainty of life, and make the dest of the 
present; you will find me ready to do so with you. 

Inter spem curamque, timores inter et iras 
omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremura : 
grata superveniet, (quae non sperabitur) horx 
Me pinguem et nitidum bene curata cute vises, 
cum ridere voles Epicurj de grege porcuiii. 



AN INVITATION TO A FRIEND. 

If you cnn put up -with simple fare 
expect you this evening. If you il 
bring or order it. 

Si potes Archiacis conviva recumbere !( 
nee modica cenare times olus omne patella, 
supremo te sole domi, Torquate, manebo. 
Vina bibes iterum Tauro diffusa palustres 
inter Mintumas Sinuessanumque Petrinum : 
si melius quid babes, arcesse vel im^etviKv ta. 
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EFISTLES OF HORACE. 



All is ready: away -with luork; 'tis Caesar's iirtkday, and a 
time for mirth. Over-stinginess is folly; and ivine open 
and viarnts the heart. 

Tamdudum splendet focus et tibi munda supellex; 

mitte leves spes et certamina divitiarum 

et Moschi causara : eras nato Caesare festus 

dat veniam somnumque djeg, inpune licebit 

aestivam sermone benigno tendere noctetn. 

Quo mihi fortunam, si non conceditur uti? 

parcus ob heredis curam nimiumque sevems 

adsidet insano : potare et spargere flores 

iocipiam patiarque vel inconsultus haberi. 

Quid non ebrietas dissignat? operta recludit, if - '-"^ 

spes iubet esse ratas, ad proelia trudit inertem, 

sollicitis anirais onus eximit, addocet anes. 

Fecundi calices quem non fecere disertum ? 

cotitracta quem non in paupertate solutura? v. 

J ■mill see that everything is clean and bright, and the company 
to your taste: andyou shall settle the number yourself. 

Haec ego procurare et idoneus imperor et non 

invitus, ne turpe toral, ne sotdida mappa 

corruget nares, ne noQ et cantharus et lanx 

ostendat tibi te, ne fidos inter amicos 

sit qui dicta foras ellminet, ut coeat par 2; 

iungaturque pari. Butram tibi Septiciuraque 

et nisi cena prior potiorque puella Sabinura 
I detinet adsumam : locus est et pluribus umbris ; 

i arta premunt olidae convivia caprae. 
I Tu quotus esse velis rescribe et rebus omissis 31 

t atria servantem jjoslico falle clientem. 




TO NUMICIUS. 



TO NUMICIUS. 

Mental sobri^ly is the secret of happiness. Though free from 
the terror of natural phenomena, yet if you are over-anxious 
ai to wealth or popularity or other personal ambitions you 
lose your menial equilibrium. It is a kind of madness to be 
too much enamoured even of virtue itself. 

Nil admirari prope res est una, Numici, 

solaque, quae possit facere et servare beatum. 

Hunc solem et stellas et decedentia cerlis 

tempora momentis sunt qui formidine nulla 

imbuti spectent. Quid censes munera terrae? 

quid maris extreraos Arabas ditantis et Indos? 

ludicra quid, plausus et amici dona Quiriiis? 

quo spectanda modo, quo seosu credis et ore? 

qui timet his adversa, fere miratur eodem 

quo cupiens pacto ; pavor est utrobique molestus, 

inprovisa simul species extcrnat utrumque. 

Gaudeat an doleat, cupiat metuatne, quid ad rem, 

si, quidquid vidit melius peiusve sua spe, 

defixis oculis animoque et corpore torjjet? 

insani sapiens nomen ferat, aequus iniqui, 

ultra quam satis est virtutem si petat ipsam. 

Beware then of letting anything destroy your self-control. There 
is nothing lasting ; death awaits successful and unsuccessful 

I nunc, argentum et marraor vetus aeraque et artcs 
suspice, cum gemmis Tyrios mirare colores; 
gaude quod speclant oculi te mille loquentenii 
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J 4 EPISTLES OF HORACE. 

LVQS mane forum eC vespertinus pete tectum, 
; plus frumenti dotalibus eraetat agris 
!utus et (indignum, quod sic peioribus ortus) 

hie tibi sit potius quam tu mirabilis illi. 

Quidquid sub terrast in apricum proferet aetas ; 

defodiet condetque nitertia. Cum bene notum ?5 

porticus Agrippae et via te conspexerit Appi, 
I ire tamen restat, Numa quo devenit et Ancus. 

Make up yovr mind what His •which will bring happiiuss. 
If it is Virtue, seek -virtue exclusively. 

Si latus aut renes morbo temptantur acuto, 
quaere fugam morbi. Vis lecte vivere : quis nonp 
si virtus hoc una potest dare, fortis omissis 30 

I hoc age deliciis. 

If MONEYj make every exertion anduse every prudence io get it. 

Virtutem verba putas et 
lucum ligna : cave ne portus occupet alter, 
ne Cibyratica, ne Bithyna negotia perdas; 
mille talenta rotundentur, tolidem altera, porro et 
tenia succedant, et quae pars quadret acervum. 35 

Scilicet uxorem cum dole fidemque et amicos 
et genus et formam regina Pccutiia donaC, 
ac bene nummatum decorat Suadela Venusque. 
Mancipiis locuples eget aeris Cappadocum rex : 
ne fueris hie tu, Chlaraydes Lucullus, ut aiunt, 40 

si posset eenCum scaenae praebere rogatus, 
'qui possum tot?' ait; 'tamen et quaeram, et quot liabcbo 
mittam ;' post paulo scribit, sibi milia quinque 
esse domi chlamyduni, partem vel tolleret omnes. 
Exilis domus est, ubi non et multa supersunt 55 

fallunt et prosutit furibus. Ergo 



6. TO NUMICIUS. 

si res sola potest facere et servare beatutn, 

hoc primus repetas opus, hoc postremus oniittas. 



Si fortunatum species et gratia praestat, 
mercemur servum, qui dictet nomina, laevum 
qui fodicet latus et cogat trans pondera dextram 
porrigere 'hie muhum in Fabia valet, ille Velinaj 
cui libet hie fasces dabit, eripietque curule 
cui volet inportunus ebur.' 'Prater' 'pater' adde; 
ut cuiquest aetas, ita quemque facetus adopta. 

If Good L!ViNG,go anywhere for a good dinner; never i, 
your health; lei the Suitors be your models. 

Si bene qui cenat bene vivit, lucet, eamus 
quo ducit gula ; piscemur, venemur, ut olira 
Gargilius, qui mane plagas, venabula, servos, 
differtum transire forum populumque iubebat, 
unus ut e multis populo spectante referret 
emptum mulus aprum. Criidi tumidique lavemur, 
quid deceat, quid non oblid, Caente cera 
digni, remigium vitiosum Ithacensis Vlixi, 
cui potior patria fuit ioterdicta voluptas. 

IfLo^E and Lauchtek, let us love and laugh. 

Si, Mimnerraus uti censet, sine amore iocisque 
nil est iucundum, vivas in amore iocisque. 



Vive, vale. Siquid novisti rectius istis, 
candidus inperti; si non, his utere mecuro- 
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EPISTLES OF HORA CE. 



TO MAECENAS. 
/ said I was going into the country for five days, I have been 
adseni all August. I cannot stand Rome in the dog-days, and 
in the winter I mean to go io the sea-coast for retirement and 

Quinque dies tibi pollicitus me rure futurum, 

Sextilem totum niendax desideror. Atqui 

si me vivere vis.sanum recteque valentem, 

quam mihi das aegro, dabis aegrotare timenti, 

Maecenas, veniam, dum ficus prima calorque - 5 

dissignalorem decorat lictoribus atris, 

dum pueris omnis pater et niatercula pallet, 

ofRciosaque sedulitas el opella forensia 

adducit febres et testamenta resignat. 

Quodsi bruma nives Albanis inlinet agris, ii 

ad mare descendct vatcs tuus et sibi parcel 

contractusque leget; te, dulcis amice, reviset 

cum Zephyris, si concedes, et hirundine prima. 

YoH ■will excuse tne, for your bounty was not from undervaluing 
what you gave but because you valued me. A constant 
attendance on you ■would be impossible at my age and •with my 
feeble health. 

Non quo more piris vesd Calaber iubet hospes 

tu me fecisti locupletem. 'Vescere, sodes.' ij 

'lam satis est.' 'At tu quantum vis tolle.' 'Bemgne.' 

'Non invisa feres pueris munuscula parvis." 

'Tarn teneor dono, quam si dimittar onustus.' 

Vt libet; haec porcls hodie comedenda relinques.' 



PH| TO MAECENAS. '^^H 

^^odigus et stultus donaC quae spemit et odit : ^^^^^1 

haec seges ingratos tulit et fereC omnibus annis. ^^^H 

Vir bonus et sapiens dignis ait esse paratus, ^^^H 

nee tamen ignorat quid distent aera lupinis. ^ 
Dignutn praestabo me etiam pro laude merentis : 

quodsi me noles usquam discedere, reddes eS 

forte Jatus, nigros angusta fronte capillos, , 

reddes duke loqui, reddes ridete decorum, ct ^^^^ 

inter vina fugam Cinarae maerere piotervae. ^^^^| 

If you howe-jer take a Afferent -view, then I resign all rather ^^^^k 
than give up freedom. I hane always been modest in asking ^^^H 

favours, see ■whether I cannot resign them as cheerfully. ^^^B 

Forte per angustam tenuis volpecula rimam I 

repserat in cumeram frumenti, pastaque rursus 30 

ire foras pleno tendebat corpore frustra; 1 

cui mustela procul 'si vis' ait 'effugere istinc, ^^^H 

macra cavum repctes artum, quern macra subisti.' ^^^| 

Hac ego si conpellor imagine, cuncta resigno : ^^^^B 

nee soranum plebis laudo satur altilium nee 35 ] 
otia divitiis Arabum liberrima muto, 

Saepe verecundum laudasti, rexque paterque . 

audisti coram, nee verbo parcius absens : ^^^H 

inspice, si possum donata reponere laetus. H^^| 

Your presents on any other terms would be as burdensome as the ^ 

present of horses to Telefnachus. 

Haud male Telemachus, proles patientis Vlixi : 40 

'non est aptus equis Ithace locus, ut neque planis _ 

porreclus spatiis nee multae prodigus herbae ; ^^^H 

Atride, magls apta tibj tua dona relinquam.' ^^^| 

Parvum parva decent : mihi iara non regia Roma, ^^^H 

scd vacuum Tibur placet aut inbdVe Ta.5e,v\Vi\ft.. ^^^1 
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EPISTLES OF HORACE. 

To illustrata this lake ike story of PMlippus c 

Auctioneer. 
Strenuus et fortis causisque Philippus agendis 
clarUs, ab officiis octavam circiter horam 
dum redit atque foro nimiura distare Carinas 
iam grandis natu queritur, conspexit, m aiunt, 
adrasum quendam vacua tonsoris in umbra 
cultella proprios purgantem leniter ungues. 
'Demetri,' (puer hie non laeve iussa Philippi 
accipiebat) 'abi, quaere et refer, unde doino, quis, 
cuius fortunae, quo sit patre quove patrono.' 
IE, redit et narrat, Volleiuni nomine Menam, 
praeconem, tenui censu, sine crimine, notum 
et properare loco et cessare, et quaerere et uti, 
gaudenteiii parvisque sodalibus et lare certo 
et ludis et post decisa negotia Campo. 
'Scitari libet ex ipso quodcumque refers: die 
ad cenam veniat.' Non sane credere Mena, 
mirari secum tacitus. Quid multa? 'Berigue' 
respondet. 'Negei ille mihi?' 'Negat inprobus, ct te 
neglegit aut horret.' Volteium mane Pliilippus 
vilia vendentem tunicato scruta popello 
occupat et salvere iubet prior; ille Philippo 
excusare laborem et mercennaria vincla, 
quod non mane doniura venisset, denique quod non 
providisset eum. 'Sic ignovisse putato 
me tibi, si cenas hodie mecum.' 'Vt libet.' 'Ergo 
post nonam venies; nunc i, rem strenuus auge.' 
Vt ventum ad cenamst, dicenda tacenda locutus 
tandem dormitum dimittitur. Hie ubi saepe 
occultum visiis decurrefe piscis ad hamum, 
■aane cliens et Jam certus conviva, iubetur 



7. TO MAECENAS. 

lura Euburbana indictis comes ire Latinis : 

impositus mannis arvum caelunique Sabinum 

non cessat laudare. Videt ridetque Philippus, 

et sibi dum requiem, dum risus undique quaerit, 

dum septem donat sestertia, miitua septem 

promittit, persuadet uti mercetur agellum, 

Mercatur. Ne te longis ambagibus ultra 

quam satis est mofer: ex nitido fit rusticus atque 

iulcos et vineta crepat mera, praeparat ulmos, 

inmoritur studiis et amore sencscit habendi. 

Verura ubi oves furlo, morbo periere capellae, 

spem mentita seges, bos est enectus arando ; 

offensus damnis media de nocte caballum 

arripit iralusque Philippi tendit ad aedes. 

Quem simul adspexit scabrum intonsumque Philippus, 

'durus' ait, 'Voltei, nimis attentusque videris 

esse mitii.' 'Pol, me miserura, patrone, vocares, 

si vejles' inquit ' verum mihi ponere nomen. 

Quod te per Genium dextramque deosque Penates 

obsecro et obtestor, vitae me redde priori!' 

The moral. Keep to your own station in life. 
Qui seme] adspexit, quantum dimissa petitis 
praestent, mature redeat repetatque relicta. 
Metiri se queraque suo modulo ac pede verumst. 



TO CELSUS. 
Givi wy compliments to Cdsiis, Muse, and tell him I am _ 

on in my old uncertain, restless, and inconsistent way. 
Celso gaudcre et bene rem gerere Albinovano 
Musa rogata refer, comiti sctibaeOiMe H«<skis.. 
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EPISTLES OF HORACE. 
Si quaeret quid ^am, dk multa et pulchra rainantem 
vivere nee recte nee suaviter, haud quia grando 
contuderit vites oleamve momonjerit aestus, 
nec quia longinquis armentum aegrotet in agris ; 
sed quia mente minus validus quam corpore toto 
nil audire velim, nil discere, quod,levet aegrum; 
fidis offendar medicis, irascar amicis, 
cur me funesto properent arcere vetemo ; 
quae nocuere sequar, fugjam quae profore credara; 
E.omae Tibur amem ventosus, Tibure Romam. ' 

I Then ask after his health, and how he gits on with the Prince, 
I and tell him not to be spoilt by court favour. 

Post haec, ut valeat, quo pacto rem gerat et se, 

ut placeat iuveni, percontare, utque cohorti. 

Si dicet 'recte,' primum gaudere, subinde i 

■ praeceptura auriculis hoc instillare memento ; 

ut til fortunara, sic nos le, Celse, feremus. 



IX. 

TO TIBERIUS CLAUDIUS NERO INTRODUCING 
SEPTIMIUS. 



^^^1 Sepiimius asks me to introduce him to you, Claudius. I triid 
^^^^ excuse myself, but in vain. I can honestly say that he is 

^^^1 man of courage and honour. 

^^^ Septimius, Claudi, nimirum intellegit unus, 

quanti me facias : nam cum rogat et prece cogit, 
scilicet ut tibi se laudare et tradere coner, 
^^^ dignum mente doraoque legentis honesta Neronis, 
^^^^•muaere cam fungi projiioris censet amici ; 



9- TO TIBERIUS CLAUDIUS NERO. 

quid possim videt ac novit me valdius ipso. 
Multa quidem dixi, cur excusntus abirem ; 

dissimulator opis propriae, mihi coinmodus uni. 
Sic ego, maioris fugiens opprobria culpae, 
frontis ad urbarae descendi praeinia. Quodsi 
depositum laudas ob amici iussa pudorem, 
scribe tui gregis hiinc et fortem crede bonumque. 



TO ARISTIUS FUSCUS. 
TIte only thing about itikick you artd I diffeT, Fascus, i 
I love the country, you the town, 

Vrbis amatorern Fuscum salvere iubemus 
ruris atnatores, hac in re scilicet una 
multum dissimiles, at cetera paene gemelli, 
fratemis animis quidquid negat alter et alter 
adnuimus pariter vetuli notique colurabi. 
Tu nidum servas, ego laudo ruris amoeni 
livos et musco circumlita saxa. nerausque. 

Real life and independence can only be got in the country; there 
■me may 'live according to nature'; and there too all the 
physical conditions, ■warmth and coolness, sweet smells, and 
■wholesome sleep, are best secured. 

Quid quaeris? Vivo et regno, simul ista reliqui 

quae vos ad caelum fertis rumore secundo, 

utque sacerdotis fugitivus liba recuso: 

pane egeo iam mellitis potiore placentis. 

Vivere naturae si convenienter opartet, 
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S3 EPISTLES OF HORACE. 

ponendaeque domo quaerendast area primum : 
novistine locum potiorem rure beato? 
est ubi plus tepeant hiemes, ubi gratior aura 
Icniat et rabiem Canis et momenta Leonis, 
cum semel accepit Solem furibundus acutum ? 
est ubi divellat somnos minus invida cura? 
deterius Libycis olet aut nitet herba lapillis? 
purior in vicis aqua tendit rumpere plumbum, 
quam quae per pronum trepidat cum r 



1 
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im? 

The attempt to produce a kind of country scene in the town is a 
homage to nature, ■which is in fact not to be expelled. The 
secret of happiness is to know the true value of things, to 
lie content with simple pleasures, and not to be so fond of any- 
iking as to be pained at its loss. 

Nempe inter varias nutritur silva colcmnas, 

laudaturque domus, longos quae prospicit agros. 

Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret, 

et mala pemimpet furtim fastidia victrix. 2; 

Non qui Sidonio contendere callidus ostio 

nescit Aquinatem potantia vcllera fucuni 

certius accipiet damnum propiusve medulUs, 

quara qui non poterit vero distinguere falsura, 

Quem res plus nimio delectavere secundae, 3; 

mutatae quatient, Siquid mirabere, pones 

invitus. Fuge magna: licet sub paupere tecto 

reges et regum vita praecurrere amicos. 



This lesson of content illustrated by the story of the hot 
stag. 

Cervus equum pugna melior comrauuibus herbis 
pellebat, donee minor in certamine iongo 
inploravit opes hominis frenumque recepit ; 
I aed postquam victor violens discessit ab hoste, 






lo. TO ARISTIUS FUSCUS. 

non equitem dorso, non frenum depulit ore. 
Sic qui pauperiem veritus potiore metallis 
libertate caret, dominum vehet inprobus atque 
serviet aetemum, quia parvo nesciet utL 

Discontent like an ill-fitting shoe galls or trips us up. Repro 

me if I break my own rule, and am too eager for money. 
Cui non conveniet sua res, ut calceus olim, 
si pede maior erit, subvertet, si minor, uret. 
Laetus sorte tua vives sapienter, Aristi, 
nee me dimittes incastigatum, ubi plura 
cogere quam satis est, ac non cessare videbor. 
Itnperat aut servit collecta pecunia cuique, 
tortum digna sequi potius quatn. ducere funem. 

The address. 

Haec tibi dictabam post fanum putre Vacunae, 
excepto quod non simul esses, cetera laetus. 



TO BULLATIUS. 
Ho-j! do you like the cities of Asia, Bullatiusf Do they make 

you think meanly of Rome f Or are yen tired of travel and 

thinking of settling there ? 
Quid tibi visa Chios, Bullati, notaque Lesbos, 
quid concinna Samos, quid Croesi regia Sardis, 
Smyrna quid et Coloplion ? maiora niinorane faraa? 
cunctane prae Campo et Tiberino flu mine sordeni, 
an venit in votum Attalicis ex urbibus una, g 

an Lebedum laudas odlo maris atque viarum ? 
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'Scis, Lebedus quid sit: Gabiis desertior atque 
Fidenis vicus ; tainen illic vivere vellem, 
oblitusque meonira obliviscendus et illis 
Neptunum procul e terra spectare furentem.' 

Sut after all though an inn is a pleasant refuge in a storm, 

•would not care to live in one. These pleasant places are . 

suitable for a temporary residence : I hope you Tvill . 

come home and admire Ihem at a distance. 
Sed neque, qui Capua Romam petit, imbre lutoque 
adspersus volet in caupona vivere ; nee qui 
frigus collegit, furnos et balnea laudat 
ut fortunatam plene praeslantia vitam ; 

, si te validus iactaverit Auster in a3to, 
idcirco navem trans Aegaeum mare vendas. 
Incolumi Rhodos et Mytilene pulchra facit, quod 
paenula solstitio, campestrenivalibus auris, 
per brumam Tiberis, Sextili mense caminus. 
Dum licet ac voltum servat Fortuna benignum, 2c 

Romae laudetur Saraos et Chios et Rhodes absens. 

SHll, wherever you are, enjoy the pleasures at hand; reason 
and good sense are tlie sources of happiness all the world 
over : and nue seek by travel ivhat we might find in the 
dullest country town. 
Tu quamcumque deus tibi fortunaverit horam 
grata sume manu neu dulcia differ in annum, 

t quocumque loco fueris vixisse iibenter 
te dicas : nam si ratio et prudentia curas, 25 

non locus effusi late maris arbiter aufert, 
caelum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt. ^h 
Strenua nos exercet inertia ; navibus atque ^| 

quadrigis petiraus bene vivere. Quod petis, hie est, 
Itfsi Viubris, animus si te non deficit aequus. 3c 




TO ICCIUS. 

Yaur fias! fieri, Iccius, as stmsiard of Agrippa's Sicilian estate is 
amply sufficient for your wants. Temperance in the midst of 
luxury turns everything to gold. 

Fructibus Agrippae Siculis, quos colligis, Iccij 

si recte fnieris, non est ut copia maior 

ab love donari possit tibi. Tolle querellas: 

pauper eniin non est, cui rerum suppetit iisus. 

Si ventri bene, si latcrist pedibusque tuis, nil 

diviliae poterunt regales addere mains. 

Si forte in medio positorum abstemius herbis 

vivis et urtica, sic vives prolinus, ut te 

confestini liquidus Fortunae rivus inauret, 

ve! quia naturam mutare pecunia nescit, 

vel quia ciincta putas una virtute minoia. 

If in the midst of sordid cares you study the sublime lessons of 
philnsophy is it not as much a subject of admiration as the soul 
of Democritus soaring away from mundane employments f 

Miramur, si Democriti pecus edit agellos 

cuUaque, dura peregrest animus sine corpore velojc, 

cuKi lu inter scabiem tantam et contagia lucri 

nil parvuni sapias et adhuc sublimia cures ; is 

quae mare conpescanl causae, quid temperet annum, 

stellae sponte sua iussaene vagentur et errent, 

quid premat obscurum Lunae, quid proferat orbem, 

quid velit et possit rerum concordia discors, 

Empedocles an Stertinium deliret acumen? -u 
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Hcwmer, whatever studies yeu are pursuing, I beg you to 

Grosphus kindly. 
Venim seu pisces seu porrum et caepe trucidas, 
utere Pompeio Grospho et siquid petet ultro 
defer: nil Grosphus nisi verum orabit et aequiim. 
Vilis amiconimst annona, bonis ubi quid deesl. 

News at Rome. 
Ne tamen ignores, quo sit Romana loco res : 
Cantaber Agrippae, Claudi virtute Neronis 
Armenius cecidit; ius imperiumque Phraates 
Caesaris accepit genibus minor; aurea fruges 
Italiae pleno defundit Copia cornu. 
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TO VINIUS ASELLA. 
Deliver the jacket to Augustus, Vinius Asi?ia, but only if you 

find him in a proper mood. 
Vt proficiscenlem docui te saepe diuque, 
Augusto reddes signata volumina, Vini, 
si validus, si taetus erit, si denique poscet; 
ne studio nostri pecces odiumque libellis 
sedulus inportes opera vehemenle minister. 

If you find it too htavy throw it away rather than tumble and 
fall like a true asina. But -when you reach Rome don't 
make an exhibition of yourself -with the parcel, or brag about 
having something for Augustus. 
Si te forte meae gravis uret sarcina chartae, 
I abicito potius, quam quo perferre iuberis 
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13- TO VINIUS ASELLA. 

clilellas fenis inpingas, Aslnaeque paternum 
cognomen vertas in risum et fabula fias. 
Viribus uteris per clivos, flumina, lamas ; 
victor propositi simul ac perveneris illuc, 
sic positum servabis onus, ne forte sub ala 
fasciculum portes librorum ut rusticus agnum, 
ut vinosa glomes furtivae Pyrria lanae, 
ut cum pilkolo soleas conviva tribuUs. 
Ne volgo narres te sudavisse ferendo 
carmina, quae possint oculos auresque morari 
Caesaris; oratus multa prece, nitere porro: 
vade, vale, cave ne titubes mandataque frangas. 



^m XIV. 

TO HIS STEWARD. 
Sa you dotit like Ike country. Steward.' I on the olherhtatd 

grumhU at being kept in tirain by my duty to Lamia. 
Vilice silvarum el mihi me reddentis agelli, 
quern tu fastidis, babitatum quinque focis et 
quinque bonos solitura Variam dimitierc paires, 
certemus, spinas animone ego fortius an lu 
evellas agro, et melior sit Horatius an res. 5 

Me quamvis Lamiae pietas et cura moratur 
fratrem maerentis, rapto de fratre dolenlis 
insolabiliter ; tarn en istuc mens animusque 
fert et amat spaiiis obstantia tumpere claustra. 

We envy each other. Both of us are wrong. The fault is in 
ourselves ; ive both desire luhat we have not got. You com- 
plain of the hardships of the country, and miss the luxuries 
oftoum. 

Rure ego vJventem, lu ditis in uibe \jca.^>iuv. 
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cui placet alterius, sua nimirumst odio sors. ^^^H 

Stulras uterque locum inmeritum causatur inique : ^^^H 

in culpast animus, qui sc non efTugit uuiquam. ^^^| 

Tu mediastinus tacita prece rura petebas, ^^H 

nunc urbem et ludos et balnea vilicua oplas; 15 

me constare mihi scis et discedere tristem, 
quandocumque trahunt invisa negotia Roraam. 
Non eadem miramur : eo disconvenit inter 
meque et te : nam quae deserta et inhospita tesqua 
credis, amoena vocat mecum qui sentit, et odit 20 

quae tu pulchra putas. Fornix tibi et uncta popina ^^^| 
incutiunt urbis desiderium, video, et quod ^^^| 

angulus iste feret piper et tus ocius uva, ^^^| 

nee vicina subest vinum praebere taberna 
quae possit tibi, nee meretrix tibicina, cuius ^5 

ad strepitum saiias terrae gravis : et tamen urgues 
iampridem non tacta ligonibus arva, bovemque J 

disiunctum curas et strictis frondibus exples; I 

addit opus pigro rivus, si decidit iniber, \ 

mulla mole docendus aprico parcere prato, 30 
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/ on the other hand care nothing for the luxuries of Rome, and 
■wish to exchange the envy and detraction that pursue ine 
here for the freedom of country life. 

Nunc age, quid nostrum concentum dividat, audi. 
Quern tenues decuere togae nitidique capilli, 
quem scis inmunem Cinarae placuisse rapaci, 
quem bibulum liquid! media de luce Falerni, 
cena brevis iuvat et prope rivuni soranus in herba : 31 

nee lusisse pudet, sed non incidcre ludum. 
Non istic obliquo oculo mea coramoda quisquam 
limat, non odio obscuro morsuque venenat; 
rident vicini glaeb^s et saxa moventera, 



TO HIS STEWARD. 



Yon may be sure that the town slave -whom you envy, en-vies you. 

It is the old story of ike horse and ox. The only golden rule 

is '■every one to his trade! 
Cum servis urbana diaria rodere mavis, 4c 

honim tu in numerum voto ruis; invidet usum 
lignorum et pecoris tibi calo ar^tus et horti. 
Optat ephippia bos piger, optat arare caballus; 
quam scit uterque, libens, censebo, ■ 



^m TO C. NUMONIUS VALA. 

Tell me, Vala, the respective advantages of Velia and Salertium ; 
my doctor forbids Baiae this year. Which of the two has the 
best cli>ndte,water,brecui,game and fisht I want to come back 
fat. 
Quae sit hiems Veliae, quod caelum, Vala, Salerni, 
quorum hominum regio et qualis via (nam mihi Baias 
Musa supervacuas Antonius, et tamen lUis 
me facit invisum, gelida cum perluot unda 
per medium frigus. Sane murteta relinqui, 5 

dictaque cessantem nervis elidere morbum 
sulfura contemtii, vicus gemit, invidus aegris 
qui caput et storaachum supponere fontibus audent 
Clusinis, Gabiosque petunt et frigida rura. 
Mulandus locus est et deversoria noia it 

praeteragendus equus. 'Quo tendis? Non mihi Curaai 
est iter aut Baias,' laeva stomachosus liabena 
dicet eques ; sed equis frenatost auris iti ore ;) 
major uirum populum inimenti copia pascat, 
collectosne bibant imbres puteosne perennes ij 

iugis aquae (nam vina nihil moror ilUns oTa.e.-. 
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ICO possum quidvis perferre patique; 

re cum veni, generosum et lene require, 
quod curas abigat, quod cum spc divite manet 

IS animumque meum, quod verba ministret, si 

quod me Lucanae iuvenem commendet amicae;) 
tractus uter plures lepores, uter educet apros; 
utra magis pisces et echinos aequora celent, 
pinguis ut inde domum possim Phaeaxque reverti, 
[ scribere te nobis, tibi nos adcredere par est a; 

I Such care for good living you think is inconsistent ■with my pro- 
fessions of simplicity and frugality. I am like Maenius, 
•who first ruined himself -with high living and then exclaimed 
against spendthrifts. 
Maenius, ut rebus maternis atque patemis J 

fortiter absumptis urbanus coepit haberi, f 

scurra vagus, non qui certum praesepe teneret, 
inpransus non qui dvem dinoscerec hoste, 
quaelibet in quemvis opprobria fingete saevus, 31 

pernicies et tetnpestas barathaimque macelli, 
quidquid quaesierat ventri donaret avaro. 
Hie, ubi nequitiae (iiutoribus et timidis nil 
aut pauUum abstulerat, patinas cenabat omasi 
vilis et agninae, tribus ursis quod satis esset, 3; 

scilicet ut ventres lamaa candente nepotum 
diceret urendos ; correctus Bestius idem, 
quidquid erat nactus praedae maioris, ubi omne 
verterat in fumum et cinerem, 'non hercule miror,' 

I aiebat, 'siqui comedunt bona, cum sit obeso 4: 

melius turdo, nil volva pulchrius ampla,' 



m all for simplicity when my money runs short, for 
^ grandeur when I have a ■windfall. 

wNitninim hie ego s\xm : nam tuta et parvola lautlo. 
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15. TO VALA NUMONIUS. 

cum res deficiiint, satis inter vilia fortis ; 
veruni ubi quid melius contingit et unctius, idem 
vos sapere et solos aio bene vivere, quotum 
, conspicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villis. 

^H TO QUINCTIUS. 

^^^ To sheTt' you the capacities of my farm I 'j.ill describe h 
Ne perconteris, fundus meus, optime Quinti, 
arvo pascat enim an bacis opuientet olivae, 
pomisne an pratis an amicla vitibus ulrao ; 
scribetur libi forma loquaciter et situs agri. 
Continui monies, ni dissocientur opaca 
valle, 5Ed ut vcniens dextrura latus adspiciat Sol, 
laevum diacedens curm fugiente vaporet: 
temperiem laudes. Quid? si rubicunda benigni 
coma vepres et pnina ferant, si quercus et iiex 
multa fruge pecus, multa dominum iuvel umbra? 
dicas adductum propius frondere Tarentum. 
Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus, ut nee 
frigidior Thracam nee purior ambiat Hebrus, 
infirmo capiri flu it utiiis, utilis alvo. 
Hae latebrae dukes et, iam si credis, amoenae, 
incolumem tibi me praestant Septembribus horis. 



Now as to yourself. AH you have to do is to live up to your 
reputation : but beware of three things, (i) dofft look for arty 
other than self approval, (2) dorfi base happiness on anything 
but virtue, (3) dor^t, as fools to their physician, conceal a 
moral sore because the world calls you sound. 

Tu recte vivis, si curas esse quod audis. 
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lactamus iam pridem omnis te Roma beatum ; 

sed vereor, necui de te plus quam tibi credas, 

neve putes aliutn sapiente bonoque beatum, k 

neu, si te populus sanum recteque valentem 

dictitet, occultam febrem sub tempus edendi 

dissiitiules, donee manibus tremor incidat unctis. 

Stultorum incurata pudor malus ulcera celat. 

A compliment on victories would not phase you if you had 
never been a soldier j nor should praise for qualities which 
you are conscious of not possessing: 'Aye but,' you say, 'no 
one can help wisldng to be called good P But remember that 
the popular voice can take away as well as give suck 
reputation. 

Siquis bella tibi terra pugnata marique 2; 

dicat, et his verbis vacuas permulceat aures : 

'Tene rnagis salvum populus velit, an populutn tu, 

servet in ambigiio, qui consulit et tibi et urbi, 

luppiter,' Augusli laudes agnoscere possis; 

(I pateris sapiens emendatusque vocari : y 

respondesne tuo, die, sodes nomine? 'Nempe 
r bonus et prudens dici delector ego ac tu.' ^| 

Qui dedit hoc hodie, eras si volet auferet, ut si ^* 

detulerit fasces indigno, detrahet idem, 

'Pone, meumst,' inquit : pono tristisque recedo. 3; 

Idem si clamct furem, neget esse pudicum, 

contendat laqueo collum pressisse paternum : 

mordear opprobriis falsis mutemque colores ? 

Consider what the popular idea of a 'good' man is. Yet suck 

an one may be a hypocrite and inwardly base. 
FalsUs honor iuvat et mendax infamia terret 
quem nisi mendosum et medicandum ? Vir bonus est quis ? 
'gai consults paltuia, qui leges iuraque scrv 
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i6. TO QUINTIUS. 3, 

quo raultae magnaeque secantur iudice lites, 

quo res sponsore et quo causae teste tenentur.' 

Sed videt hunc omnis domus et vicinia tota 

introrsum turpem, speciosum pelle decora. 45 

Outward compliance ■a/ith morality brings its own reward, and 
does not entitle a man to the name of' good? Love of virtue, 
not fear of punishment, is the test. You tKay judge by trifles 
to which no punishment is attached J and by the secret prayers 
of the seeming -virtuous. 

' Nee furtum feci nee fiigi,' si mihi dicat 

servus ; 'habes pretium, loris non ureris,' aio. 

'Non hominem occidi.' 'Non pasces in cruce corvos.' 

'Sum bonus et frugi'; renuit neguatque Sabellus. 

' Cautus enim metuit foveam lupus accipiterque 5c 

suspectos laqueos et opertum miluus hamum. 

Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore : 

tu nihil admittes in te forraidine poenae; 

sit spes fallendi, miscebis sacra profanis : 

nam de mille fabae modiis cum surripis unum, 

damnumst, non facinus, mihi pacto lenius isto.' 

Vir bonus ortine forum quern spectat et omne tribunal, 

quandocumque deos vel porco veL bove placat, 

'lane pater' clare, dare cum dixit 'Apollo!' 

labra movet metuens audiri 'pulchra Laverna, 

da mihi fallere, da iusto sanctoque videri, 

noctem peccatis et fraudibus obice nubem.' 

A man of this sort is a slave, for avarice is slavery. He n 
have the benefit of the rule' don't kill u captive if you c. 
himl — nothing more. 

Qui melior servo, qui liberior sit avarus, 
in triviis Bxum cum se demitcit ob a&&€.n\. 
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j non video : nam qui cupiet, metuet quoque ; porro 65 

I qui metuens vivet, liber mihi non erit uraquam. 

1 Perdidit arma, locum virtulis deseniit, qui 

I semper in augenda festinat et obniitur re. 

Vendere cum possis captivum, occidere noli : 

I serviet nlililer: sine pascat duras aretque, 70 

, naviget ac mediis hiemet mercator in undis, 

I annonae prosit, portet fninienta penusque. 

I The lofly independence of the really good illustrated by the words 

of Dionysus in answer to the threats of Petitheus. y 

Vir bonus et sapiens audebit dicere : ' Pentheu ^H 

rector Thebarum, quid me perferre patique ^^ 

indignura coges?' 'Adiraam bona.' ' Nempe pecus, rem, 75 
lectos, argentum : toUas licet.' — 'In manicis et 
compedibus saevo te sub custode tenebo.' 

i'lpse deus, siraul atque volam, me aolvet.' Opinor, 
hoc senlit 'moriar.' Mors ultima 1 
: 



XVII. 



TO SCAEVA. 



I / -will give you my ideas as to how one ought to behave in 
ins with the great. But first you must make up 
your mind whether you would not prefer a life of gniet and 
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Quamvis, Scaeva, satis per te tibi consulis et scis, 
quo tandem pacto deceat maioribus uti ; 
disce, docendus adhuc quae censet amicaius, ut si 
iter monstrare velit 1 tamen aspice, siquid 
ict nos, quod cures propr'mm fecisse, loquamur, 



17. TO SCAEVA. 

Si te grata quies et primam somnus in horara 



delectat, si te pulvis strepitusque 
si laedit caupona, Ferentinum ire iubebo ; 
nam neque divitibus continguot gaudia soHs, 
nee vixit male, qui natus moriensque fefellit. 

If you decide to atUm.pt il, yon must take the view of A ristippu. 

as opposed to thai of the Cynic. 
Si prodesse tuis pauUoque benign ius ipsum 
te tractare vo!es, accedes siccus ad unctum. 
'Si pranderet olus patienter, regibus uti 
noUet Aristippus.' 'Si sciret regibus uti, 
fastidiret olus, qui me notat.' Vtrius tiorum 
verba probes et facta doce, vel iunior audi, 
cur sit Aristippt potior sententia. Namque 
mordacem Cynicum sic eludebat, ut aiunt : 

The dtfince of Aristippus. 
'Scurror ego ipse mihi, populo tu : rectius hoc et 
splendidius multost. Equus ut me porCet, alat rex, 
officium facio ; tu poscis vilia, verum es 
dante minor, quamvis fers te nuUius egentem.' 
/ prefer Aristippus, becmuse unlike the Cynic he is ready foi 
either fortune ; ■while the Cynic is only comfortable in rags. 
Omnis Aristippum decuit color et status et res, 
temptantem maiora, fere praesentibus aequum. 
Contra quem duplici panno patientia velar, 
mirabor, vitae via si conversa decebit. 
Alter purpureum non exspectabit araictum, 
quidlibet indutus celeberrima per loca vadet, 
personamque feret non inconcinnus utramque; 
alter Mileti textam cane peius et angui 
vitabit chlamydeni, morietur frigore, si non 
rettuleris pannuni. Refer et sine vivat ine^lvi?, '>. 
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•-ere is something after all approaching virtue in pleasing 
great, for il is not in everyorUs power, and implies effort and 
determination. 



<g^^^ 



i 

^^H Res gerere et captos ostendere civibus hostes, 
^^H attingit solium lovis et caelestia temptat. 
^^H Frincipibus pkcuisse viris non ultima laus est : 
^^H non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum : 
^^H sedit qui timult, ne non succederet : esto. 
^^H QuidP qui pervenit fccitne viriliter? atqui 
^^" hie est aut nusquam, quod quaerimus. Hie oni 

ut parvis animis eC parvo corpore maius ; 

hie subit, et per/ert. Aut virtus nomen inanest, 

I aut decus et pretium recte petit experiens vir. 
Constant hints at poverty, made on every occasion of a journey 
or the like, soon become disregarded like a beggai's whine. 
Brundisium comes aut Surrentum ductus amoenum, 
qui queritur salebras et acerbum frigus et imbres, 
aut cistam effractam et subducta viatica plorat, 
nota refert meretricis aeuraina, saepe catellam, 5 

saepe perisceUdem raptam sibi flentis, uli mox 



I dottt however recommend persistent asking for favours, foi 
far no other reason, it is less successful than modesty. 

Coram rege sua de paupertate tacentes 
plus poscente ferent : distac, sumasne pudenter 
an rapias ; atqui rerum caput hoc erat, hie fons. 
'Indotata mihi soror est, paupercula mater, 
et fundus nee vendibilis nee pascere firmus' 
qui dicit, claniat 'victum date,' Succinit alter 
'et mihi!' dividuo findetur tnunere quadra; 
aed tacitus pasci si posset corvus, haberet 
plus dapis, et rixae multo minus invidiaeque. 
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17. TO SCAEVA. 

nulla fides damnis verisque doloribus adsit. 
Nee seniel inrisus triviis attollere curat 
fracto crure planum, licet illi plurima manet 
lacrima, per sanctum iuratus dicat Osirim : 
'credite, non ludo; crudeles tollite claudum.' 
' Quaere peregrinura ' vicinia rauca reelamaC. 



TO LOLLIUS. 

Rudiiness and personal uncUanUness may masquerade under Ihe 
guise of uneomieniional liberly; but the right as usual lies 
between the extremes. 

Si bene te novi, metues, liberrime Lolli, 

scurrantis speciera praebere, professus amicum. 

Vt mattona mere trie i dispar erit atque 

discolor, infido scurrae distabit amicus. 

Est huic diversura.vitio vitium prope mains, 

asperitas agrestis et inconcinna gravisque, 

quae se commendat tonsa cute, dentibus atris, 

dura vult libertas dici mera veraque virtus. 

Virtus est medium vitiorum et utrimque reductum. 



Onen 



'0 subservient, another ti 



Alter in obsequium plus aequo pron 
derisor lecti sic nutum divitis horret, 
sic iterat voces et verba cadeniia tolUt, 
ut puerum saevo credas dictata magistro 
reddere, vel partes mimum tractare secundas; 
alter rixatur de lana saepe caprina, 
propugnat nugis armatus ; 'scilittt, \i\. tioyi 



tenacious in trifles. 
et imi 
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sit mihi prima fides et vere quod placet ut non 
acriter elatrem, pretiura aetas altera sordet.' 
Ambigitur quid enim ? Castor sciat an Docilis plus; 
Brundisium Minuci melius via ducat an Appi. 20 

I Ruks to be observed in intercourse with the great, (i) Don't ape 
the vices and rival the extravagance of ike rich. 

Quern damnosa venus, quem praeceps alea nudat, 

gloria quem supra vires et vestit et unguit, ■ 

quem tenet argent! sitis inportuna famesque, ™ 

quem paupertatis pudor et faga, dives amicus, 

saepe decern vitiis instructior, odit et horret, as 

aut, si non odit, regit ac veluti pia mater 

plus quam se sapere et virtutibus esse priorem 

volt et ait prope vera: 'meae (contendere noli) 

stultkiam patiuntur opes ; tibi parvola res est : 

arta decet sanum comitem toga; desine mecum 3c 

certare.' Eutrapelus, cuicumque nocere volebat, 

vestimenta dabat pretiosa: bealus enim iam 

cum pulchris tunicis sumet nova consilia et spes : 

dormiet in lucem, scorto postponet honestuni 

ofRcium, nuramos alienos pascet, ad imum 31 

Thraex erit aut clitoris aget mercede caballum. , 

(2) Dotitpry into your patron's secrets, or blab them. H 
Arcanum neque tu scmtaberis illius umquam, 
conmissumque teges et vino tortus et ira, 

(3) Don't make too much of your own tastes, and refuse to accom- 
pany Mm hunting, especially as you can excel in it, as you have 
done in -war,— and indeed you show your tastes by the style of 
your amusements at home. 

' Nec tua laudabis studia aut aliena reprendes, 
Wnec, cum venari volet ille, poemata panges. 41 



iS. TO LOLLIUS. 

Gratia sic fratrum gemitiorura, Araphionis atquc 
Zethi, dissiluit, donee suspecta severe 
conticuit lyra. Fraternis cessisse putatur 
moribus Amphion: tu cede potentis amici 
lenibiis imperiis, quotiensque educet in agros 
Aetolis onerata plagis iumenta canesque, 
sui^e et inhuraanae senium depone Camenae, 
cenes ut pariter pulmenta laboribus empta : 
Romanis sollemne viris opus, utile famae 
\itaeqiie et membris, praesertim cum valeas et 
vel cursu superare canem vel viribus aprum 
possis. Adde virilia quod speciosius arnaa 
non est qui tractet : scis, quo clamore coronae 
proelia sustineas campestria ; denique saevam 
militiam puer et Cantabriea bella tulisti 
sub duce, qui templis Parthorum sigiia refigit 
nunc et, siquid abcst, lEalis ftdiudicat armis. 
Ac, ne te retrahas et inexcusabilis absis, 
quamvis nil extra mimerum fecisse modumquc 
curas, interdum nugaris rure patemo ; 
partitur lintres exercitus, Actia pugna 
te duce per pueros hostili more referlur, 
adversarius est frater, lacus Hadria, donee 
alterutrum velox victoria fronde coronet. 
Consentire suis studiis qui credideric te, 
fautor utroque tuura laudabit poUice ludum. 

(4) Dorit encourage gossips. 
Trolinus ut moneam, siquid raonitoris eges tu: 
quid de quoque viro et cui dicas, saepe videto- 
Percontatorem fugiio : nam garrulus iderast, 
nee retinent patulae conmissa fideliter aures, 
et serael emissum volat inrevocabile vechvim. 
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ireful -whom you introduce to your patron. You •will 
get the diseredii of his ?msconduci. 



So I 



Qualem cominendes, etiam atque etiam aspice, ne mox 

incutiant aliena tibi peccata pudorem. 

Fallimur, et quondam non dignuin tradimus: ergo 

quem sua culpa premet, deceptus omitte tueri; 

ut penitus notum, si temptent crimina, serves 

tuterisque tuo fidentem praesidio : qui 

dente Tlieonino cum circumroditur, ecquid 

ad te post paullo ventura pericula sentis ? 

nam tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet, 

et neglecta solent incendia sumere vires. 85 

The friendship of Ike great is not all pleasure, you have to suit 
your tastes and moods to kis, and to be careful to observe tlie 
mean between dulness and forwardness. ^^ 

Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici; ^H 

expertus metuit Tu, dum tua navis in altost, ^H 

hoc age, ne mutata retrorsum te ferat aura. 

Oderunt hilarem tristes trisiemque locosi, 

sedatum celeres, agilem navumque remissi ; 

potores [bibuli media de nocte Falerni 

oderunt] porrecta negantem pocula, quamvis 

noctumos iures te forraidare tepores. 

Deme supercilio nubem : pleruraque modestus 

occupat obscuri speciem, taciturnus acerbi. 

In tie midst of all suck distractions consult philosophy fe 
secret of happiness. 

Inter cuncta leges et percontabere doctos, 
qua ratione queas traducere leniter aevum, 
nam te semper inops agitet vexetque cupido. 
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iS. TO LOLL/US. 

num pavor et rerum mediocriter utilium spes, 
virtutem doctrina paret naturane donet, 
quid minuat ctiras, quid te tibi reddat amicum, 
quid pure tranquillet, honos an dulce lucellum, 
an secretum iter et fallentis setnita, vitae. 

The 'wise maris prayer. 
Me quoliens roficit gelldus Digentia rivus, 
quern Mandela bibit, rugosus frigore pagus, 
quid sentire putas? quid credis, amice, precari? 
sit mihi, quod nunc est, etiam minus, et mihi vivam 
quod superest aevi, siquid superesse volunt di ; 
sit bona librorum et provisae frugis in annum 
copia, neu fluitem dubiae spe pendulus horae. 
Sed satis est orare lovem, quae donat et aufert: 
det vilam, dct opes; aequum mi animum ipse parabo. 
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TO MAECENAS. 
' said, Maecenas, thai poetry and -wai 
incompatible. 



Frisco si credis, Maecenas docte, Cratino 
nulla, placere diu nee vivere carmina possunt, 
quae scribuntur aquae potoribus. Vt male sanos 
adscripsit Liber Satyris Faunisque poetas, 
vina fere dukes oluerunt mane Camenae. 
Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Homerus ; 
Ennius ipse pater numquam nisi potus ad arma 
prosiluit dicenda, ■ Forum putealque Libonis 
mandabo siccis, adimam cantare seveTk,' 
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Straightway all our poets took to drinking before noon .• as if a 
short toga could make a Cato, Even a casual paleness in me 
is imitated. 

Hoc simul edUi, non cessavere poetac lo 

nocturno certare mero, putere diumo. 
Quid? siquis vultu torvo ferus et pcde nuda 
exiguaeque togae simulel textore Catoaem, 
virtmerane repntesetitet moresque Catonis? 
Rupit larbitani Timagenis aemula lingua, 13 

'dum studet urbanus tenditque disertus haberl : 
decipit exemplar vitiis imicabile : quod si 
pallerem casu, biberent exsangue cuminurn, 
O imitatores, servum pecus, ut mihi saepe 
bilem, saepe locum vestri movere tumullus ! 20 

Iceriainfy iniliaUd a niiu stylt in Latin poetry, which, though 
founded on Greek models, was not a servile imilation of 

Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps, 

non altena meo pressi pede. Qui sibi fidit, ^| 

dux reget examen. Parios ego primus iambos ^1 

ostendi Latio, numeros animosque secutus 

Arcliilochi, noa res eC agentia verba Lycamben. z^ 

Ac ne me foliis ideo brevioribus omes, 

quod timui mutare modos et carminis artem : 

temperat Archilochi rausam pede mascula Sappho, 

temperat Alcaeus, sed rebus et ordine dispar, 

socerum quaerit, quem versibus oblinat atris, 3: 

nee sponsae laqueum famoso carmine neclit. 
Hunc ego, non alio dictum prius ore, latinus 
volgavi fidicen ; iuvat inmemorata ferentem 
' ingenuis oculisque legi manibusque teneri. 
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Why then am I a favourite in the closet, but unpopular abroad f 
Because I shriTik from the publicity of recitations and am 
believed to do so not from modesty but superciliousness. 
Scire velis, mea cur ingratus opuscula lector 
laudet amelqiie domi, premat extra limen iniquus. 
Non ego ventosae plebis suffragia venor 
inpensis cenarum et tritae munere vestis; 
non ego, nobilium scriptorum auditor et ullor, 
grammaticas ambire tribus et pulpita dignor : i 

bine illae lacrimae. 'Spissis indigna theatris, 
scripta pudet recitare et nugis addere pondus' 
St dixi, 'rides' ait, 'et lovis auribus ista 
servas: fidis enim, manare poetica mella 
te solum, tibi pulcher.' Ad haec ego naribus uti 
formido et, luctantis acuto ne secer ungiii, 
'displicel iste locus' clamo et diludia posco. 
Ludus enim genuit trepidum certamen et iram, 
ira truces inimicitias et funebre bellum. 



^H XX. 

TO HIS BOOK. 

So you long for publication^ Well go} but you •willrcpcnl. 
Vertuninum lanumque, liber, spectare videris, 
scilicet ut prostes Sosionim pumice mimdus: 
odisti cloves et grata sigilla pudico; 
paucis Dstendi gemis et communia laudas, 
non ita nutritus. Fuge, quo descendere gestJs : 
non erit ereiisso reditus tibi. 'Quid miser egi? 
quid volui?' dices, ubi quis te lae^erit, et scis 
in breve te cogi, cum plenus langiiel otii^'iq^. 
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Yet I think you will have your vogue; then you will be c 
signed to the moths, or sent to the provinces^ or becom, 
school-book. 



I 

^^H Quod si non odio peccantis desipit augur, 
^^H cams eris Romae, donee te deserat aetas ; 
^^f contrectatus ubi manibus sordcscere volgi 
I coeperis, aut tineas pasces tacituraus inertes, 

aut fugies Vticam aut vinctus mitteris Ilerdam. 

iRidebit monitor non exauditus, «t ille, 
qui male parentem in rupes protrusit asellum 
iratus : quis enim invitum servare laboret ? 
hoc quoque te nianet, ut pueros elcraenta docenteni 
occupet extremis in vicis balba 



Tell the world your author's history. Speak me fairs 
my birtkj habits^ and age. 

Cum tibi sol tepidus plures admoverit aureS) 

; libertino natum patre et in tenui re 
maiores pennas nido extendisse loqueris, 
- ut quantum generi deroas, virtutibus addas ; 
me primis urbis belli placuisse domique, 
corporis exigui, praecanum, solibus aptum, 
irasci celerera, tamen ut placabilis essem. 
Forte raeura siquis te percontabitur aevum : 
me quater undenos sciat inplevisse Decembrcs, 
coUegam Lepidum quo duxlt Lollius anno. 



[R. refers to Rehy's Latin Grammar. P. la the Puilic School Frimir^ I 

EPISTLE I. 

(t — 11. Inlroiluctorjr address to Maecenss, for whom see Introdo^l 
lion, % i, Ott Ike firsons addrtised in Ike Bpislles. Maecenas has Hp- 
parenlly pressed him to wtUe more Lyrics. He takes Ihe opporlunitf 
□r staling his views as to the philosophy of life.] 

I. prima.. .iumma 'You who were the theme of my earliest and 
shall be of my latest song'. The expression is general and almost 
proverbial ; it must not be wholiy referred to the fact that Sat. i, i: 
(mncb less (hat Ode i, i] begins with the name of Maecenas, nor to 
any supposed implication that these Epistles are to be the last of the 
poet's compositions. It simply means to express his great and constant 
ri^ard for Maecenas, cp. Homer Hyran Ap. 31—3 ai f ai>iSis...'^iiiir^ 
rpSn-it re koX CuroTor ally ail3iir. Vergil Eel. S, 11 a le principium, 
libi deiinel. 

camena [AflJ = 'aing', car-tnen] used by Horace frequently as equiva- 
lent to Mu.sa (fuCira), even with the epithet Grateat (Od. 1, i6| 38): 
aud then as here = 'song', Faiiluin..,gratM intigni riftram Camaia 
Od. I, II, 3g. The old form appears to have been Casmma, and it is 
not employed as Horace uses it by the elder poet Lucrctiul. Vergil 
(Ed. 8, 59), Propeitlua (4, 10, i), and Ovid (M. 14, 434) use it as 
equivalent (o the Greek Sfvsa. 

1—3, To ask me to go back to my old style is like taking a 

gladiator who has served his time, and hoa beea dismissed by (he 

presentalion of a wooden sword {ruUis, cp. CJc. Phil. 1. g 74 lam hnui 

giadiahr rttdetH lam eilol), and placing him sgain in the gladiatorial 

■jMnack [ludui glaiiiatariiii). Companies l^famUiAi\ cS ^is!(WX«^ -^wa 
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^^^^1 kepi by ni^islrates or other nch meo for ei:hibition at the ga.mEs 
^^^^1 (iHHffEra). They were trained ti^elher in barracks, which from being 
^^^^1 thus places of instruction were called 'schools' {ludi). Sometimes Indus 
^^^^1 giadiaiorius meajis such a school, sametimes the body of gladiators 
^^^H [hemselves. 

^^^^1 1. speclatum satis 'wbo has b«en long enough before the public', 
^^H 01 'in the arena'. 

^^^^ gtiatris indudtre. This constriction of guaem and the infinitive is 

I post-Augustan in prose, but the poets nsed it : cp. Od. i, ifi, 25 mutarc 

quaere. Ovid Epist, ii, 175 stultae dum tt iactare matiiat Quaeris. 

4. oiias. Haiace, as appears from 20, iS, was in his forty-fifth 
3feai when he publi^ed this book, and probably not much more than a 
year or two younger when he began it. He was not yet therefore what 
WHS technically called smex—tx even senior: but his calida iuztntus 
was past, and he was conscious of middle age. The usual divisions 
of the age of a Roman citizen were 1 — 17 fuei; 17 — 31 aduluc/ns 
(the age for the quaestorship), 31—46 iuvenis (end of military age), 
46 — 61 siHior, 61 — to death stiux. 

Veianiiis, a weli-known gladiator of the day. Porphyrion says that 
he consecrated his arms at the temple of Hercules at Fundi, a town on 
the coast of Latium (mod. Fondi). 

5. HeraiUs ad postim. Just as the sailor who has escaped alive 
from shipwreck dedicates his dripping clothes to Neptune (Od. 1, 5, 
14), and the writer of love-songs when ceasing that employment 
dedicates his lyre to Venus (Od. 3, 16, 3), so the gladiator bangs up his 
arms in the temple of Hercules, the god of the games. 

ahdUus 'retired'. Cp. Ter. Hecyr. 174 seiitx ms alidullt se: hue 
ram in urbem eommeat. 

6. ixtrema lolietis exorel arena ' that he may not have over and 
ovei again to come to the edge of the arena and beg the people for his 
demission', i.e. after some successful contest. This is better than to 
explain it, with some, as a reference to the appeal of the conquered 
gladiator for mercy (see on iS, 65); for such an appeal would not be 
repeated often, nor would it if successful be the end of the gladiator's 

7. esl...aiirim 'some one whispers in my ear'. Imitated by Pcrsius 
5, 55 Slat centra ratio tt seeretam garril in aurem. 

fursaiam, now 'cleansed' from all that would make it deaf to good 
h-ice, such as the passions of youth. Tiie expression liad become 
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proverbial, see Pbut. Mil. 3, i, 179 libi firpur^lis cpc'-anl dabimvs 
am'ibus. Cp. 'The hi^cls of tbis people have waxed gioBS, and theii 
ears are dull of heaiing'. Is. 

8. sanas 'if you are wise', e3 if/pwur, Horace has probably ia . 
HIP his mind Ihe lines of Ennius quoted by Cicero de Sen. % n ^^^^J 

^^^B Sictit firtii eguus, spalin qui intfe supixmo ^^^^^^k 

B^H vicil Otymfia^ Vf" senio confictiis quiescil, ^^^^^H 

Ovid has used the same image, Tr. 4, 8,'ig Nt cadat el mvlta^^^^^\ 
falmai inhaneslet adeptus, Langiiidus in pralis gramina carfit equus. 

9. feccel 'makE a false step', like liluUi ia 13, ig. 

ilia diuiil 'get broken-winded', lit. 'strain iu flanks'; so Veipl 
Georg. 3, 50G ailraclus ah alio Spiritus, intirdum gemitu gravis, imaqtte \ 

longa Ilia singaliu tendunt. 

10 — 1 1. I therefore have given up poetry and such trifling and am 
wholly devoted to philosophy, 

quid verum, the obtaining a. criterion of truth is properly tlie object 
of metaphysics or mental philosophy ; but Horace is apparently speak- 
ing solely here of ethics and therefore wtrw/n = ' right ', cp. 11, 23. 
dicms = honestum [ri rpfvnii]. Orelli quotes Cicero Off, i, ay, 94 

tl quad duet honeilum est, el quod honeslum eil dtctl. 

II. That is 'I am laying up a store of wisdom lo stand me in slend 
in my near approaching old-age'. For the metaphor from the storing 
of wine implied in condo and depromtre cp. Od. i, 10, 1 Vile patabii 
modicis Sabinum CaMkaris, Craeea qucd ega ipse Icsia Candiluirt lent. 
Od. I, 9, 7 Deprome quadrimum Sabina...merum diola. campeno ' 

amplifies coitdi!, 'I arrange' 'set in order' for future use 1 cp. Od. 3, 
ig, 33 quod adesi memcnia Csmpanere aequus. Beware of translating 
'compose' in the sense of 'write', though Horace does use the word 
elsewhere in that sense. 

13. lare 'household', and so 'school of philosophy': cp. 'the 
household of faith'. Thus Cicero speaks of iht familia ptripalilieorum : 
cp. also Od. 1, 19, 14 Soctalicam domum. 

14. oddiilus 'bound', a legal word applied to an insolvent debtor 
handed over by the Praetor lo his creditor. 

iiirare in verta alieuius is to lake an oath according to a form of 
words dictated by another. Thus the soldier was said iiirare in verba, 
eg. Scifienit, Livy 18, 19. Hence it comes lo mean ' to swear obedience 
IB to 'i 3^ u soldier to his general. 
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115. hospcs 'a. passing visitor'. Both viagistri and d/jirer aiT 
WOrdausedindescribinEallendanceon philosopheis. See Cic Mur. 64. 
i6. Hum agiiii eli:. i.e. atone time I become a Stoic; for the Stoics 
lecommended the taking an active pact in public aiTaics ; foi, as viilue 
consists not in contemplation but in action, the wise man must take the 
opportunity presented by the state of consulting the general benefit, and 
Iherefote 'no wise-roaa can be a private-man', Cic. Tusc. 4, 13, 51. 
Vet some of the later Stoics thought existing constitutions so bad that 
they advised theti followers to abstain. The practical Roman however 
did not take this view, agiiii Tpanriitii 'practical', 'active', cp. 18, 
(, 90 — though Horace's political activity was only imaginary. 

r^*C^' " 17.; virlutis, that is of the i d_eal v irtue which was the summutii 
^^HF^^ jonaim of the Stoics, and consisted in living in conformity with nature. 
^^^H i8. Aristippi fratcepla 'the doctrines of Arislippus', who was a 

^^^V pupil of Socrates, and who was bom at Cyrene about B.C. 430. He 
^^H does not appear to have left any writings; but the school of philoso- 
^^^1 phers, who more or less adopted the scheme of doctrines attributed to 
^^H him, were called after his birthplace the 'Cyrenaics'. His versatility in 
^^^B adapting tiimseif to all conditions of life is noticed in 17, 13, where see 

^^H note. He professed lo indulge his passions without lieing a slave to 

^^^^ them, and to be able to find pleasure in whatever position he might be. 

^^^B The opposition of his doctrine to that of the Stoics in regard to the 

^^^H point noticed in the previous line, i.e. in the matter of active participa- 

^^^H tioD in political life, is illustrated by an anecdote in Xen. lUem. 1, r, 13 

^^^f where he is represented as avowing to Socrates that to avoid all troubles 

^^^B of political life he refused lo confine himself to liis own city but travelled 

^^^B about a citizen of the world (oiiS' sit -roKirtbis tiuiVThv KB.raxKfl.ia dXUt 

^^H {/v« TU-Taxai' e(fu). For practical purposes it was the same as Epl- 
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11. epui dcbcntibas 'obliged lo labour' ail the day; not 'who owe 
fixed task ', like women with a certain weight of wool ; for to such the 
day would be rather short than long. 

11. pupiltU...malrum. Mothers could not in the legal sense he 
tntarts of their children ; and were indeed in lulcla themselves. ISut no 
doubt liie iulores or legal guardians of boys, whose father was dead, 
placed them in the charge of their mother up to a certain age. Thus 
the year (the last year or more generally the whole period) of pupil- 
lage seems slow and long to 'wards' (pupilli) whose mothers are harsh. 
ntj/e/ relezs to the previous lines, 'as circumstances prevent 
a-U U-. . ■ ■ iL ' ^^^ 
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my gelting on as fast as I could wish towards philosophical perlectian, 
I must be eontenl with some elementary improvement '. 

18. rum finssii ' though 7011 cannot '■ The construction is ntn 
possis contendere quantum Lynuus {eonUndire pottst), Lynctas, one of 
the Argonauts, son of Aphareus a Messenian. 'His was the keenest 
eye of all men upon earth', Find. Nem. 10, I16. When Caslor and 
Pollux invaded Messenia he saw them, though hidden within an oak. 

19. nan tamen 'yet you are not so hopelessly blind as not to use 
remedies ifyou have sore eyes'. That is, though you cannot hope to be 
perfect you will tal:e second best. 

30. Glyconis. Glycon, a famous athlete of Pergamum in Asia 
Minor, is described in the Anthology (7, 691) as 'an irresistible 
thunderbolt, broad of foot, a new Atlas'. 

31. frohibire, like other words involving the idea of separation, 
■kes the accusative or ablative of either of the things between which 

the separation is made. Thus the Latins could ssy prehibere eha-agram 
corpen ot corpus chiragra. See on 8, 10 me arcere velerno. 

tn>dosa chiragra. The gout is called nodosa from the effect of chalk- 
stones in the joints, cp. Pers. 5, J7 aim lapidosa chiragra I-regeril 
arliculos. SeB 1, 53. Jx O"-,. -.^--^ ^^ ' -^ . -> ^v ■ ', '-' -,.'■«/>■=' 
31. est quadam tenus ' a certain way one may go', quadam (ow) "-*^ 
imus. The preposition ttnus (originally a subst. = 'stretch') always \^-'* 
follows the word it goverps, R. ^161. si 'although'. 

33. miseroque cupidine ' the unrest of passion ' ; misiro has an 
active sense, 'that makes miseiable', cp. ig, i3. Obs. cupido is always 
masc in Horace (Or.), cp. cupidine /also fiat. 1, i, 61. 

voces. Certain formulae of philosophy acting like 

(^ir^jal). vox is used by Cicero of a philosophical 

de Am. g jg. dolarem 'mental disease' as described in v. 

pun ltclo...libella 'by reading the treaiise three times as a 
mystic purilicalion '■ Horace playfully supposes the pious reading of a. 
Stoic treatise to have the same effect as ao ordinary rite of purification, 
such a! bathing in clear running water. The mystic value of a treble 
repetition is often referred to, cp. Pers. i, 15 Haec sanctt ul fiascos, 
Tiicriao giirgile mergis Mane caput bis terquef Ovid Fast. 41, 313 lir 
caput irroral, ler tollit in atthera paimas. Cp. also Od. 1, 28, ^tiniccla 
ttrputoeri curras. 

33. aojfl/cr 'licentious', cp. Od. 3, ,, ;g. 
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41. virtus at sc. prima 'the first' 'the most elementary virtue'; 
p. Quint. 8, 3. 4t prima virtus tst vUio cartrc. 

■ 43, ceiisum, cp. 7, 56. ripiiliam 'rejection' in 1 candidature for 
fljee. 
46. fauptriimfil^ens. Cp. Od. i, r, 17 mox reficit rales Quassas, 
ikdociUs fauperiim fali. per mart, pir saia, per ignis, sc. in spite 
of all difficulties and dangers: cf. Verg, Aen. i, 517 ptr tela per 
aaites. 

ilulle miraris 'you regard with unpliilosophic desire or 
Cp. on 6. I. 
48. miHari, cp. i, 68. 

^g. ciratm pagos„.fiugnax 'used to engage in the contents at 
country feetiirals' {pag'aHa/ia aod compilalia). pugiiax refers to all con- 
tests, not merely holing. 

50. caronari Olympia "to -win s prize at the Olympic games'. 
Otympia is ace. n. pi. 'the Olympic Eimea' and is constructed on the 
same analogy as vinceri Olympia (Cic. ile Sen. g 14), i-utSi" 'OXii^Tin. 

51. condicio • an offer ', jhw pidvei-e ' wilhout trouble ' : cf. 

53— Sfi. [The next lines are to show how opposlle the popular 
notions are to this elementary faith of the superiority of virtue.] 

5+. /anus siimmus ab into, that is 'from one end of the forum to 
the other '. See 10, 1. The place of business was called mtdius /anus 
(Sat. a, 3, i8). There were three lani [or square arches pierced wilh 
(our entrances] in the forum, summus, medius and imus, erected in b. c. 
174 by the Censors Q. Fulvius Flaccus and A. Postumius Albinus (Liv. 
4r, 37). It was the place especially used by money-lenders, cp. Ov. 
Remed. 561 ^1 Pvtca! /anumjue limel eehrtsque kalendas. And by 
this time medius lanus was equivalent lo 'the Exchange', Cic. Phil. 
6, S. 

55. pmdoeet docs not occur elsewhere; Horace seems to have 
coined the word in imitation of the Greek trpoiiiiaKti.t, used in similar 
iense, e.g. Soph. Aj. 163. Some Mss. \ta.\e praedaeel Rad perdaeel. 

rednuHt 'echo each other in saying'. The idea of mutual repeti- 
tion as well as frequency is included in the verb, cp. euius rednel iecasa 
Nomen imago Od. i, u, 3 and Impios parrot rttintntis nmen Dotal 
Od. 3, 17, I. Also eano and tan/a are used, like our derived word 
'cant', to indicate the repetition of commonplaces {ra ticl ii/meinira) 
it neie hy rote like a les'^oa set by a master {diilata). 
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5S, Suipensi...lactrlo. This line occurs in Sat. i, 6, 7+, describing' 
school-boys wilh salchel and writing-tablet: it has Ihererore been 
limes supposed to have been foisted in here. It is difficult lo see why 
such an interpolation should have been made: and Horace may very 
well have intentionally or unintentionally repeated a line which 
describes the money-lender with hia purse and account-book, as well as 
the school -boy,— just as he has often elsewhere repealed his own lines. 
For Ixali as 'purse' or 'money-bag', cp. Juv. 1, 89 "egiii tnim locuUs 
eomilanliiut ilur Ad casual laiu/iu posita ltd ludilur ar^a. Cp. Ep. 
1, 1, 17J. It however seems more often to mean a cabinet of wood or 
other material for keeping valuables ; see the passages quoted by Mayor 
to the line in Juvenal. For the conslraction susfimsi laculos laeerto — 
loculis suipensis laccrto cp. Vei^, Aen. 1, 57 mama iuvenem font terga 
rn/inclam — manibut revinais. 

j8. q-uadr'mgtntU, that is to an equestrian fortune, which was 
+00,000 Sesterces = 400 Sesterlia, or about ^^3100. A man who had 
such a fortune could be enrolled in the ordo equistcr, could wear a gold 
ring, and sit in a certain pail of the theatre [Epode 4, 15], besides being 
eligible to certain offices. 

59. plebs 'you will be one of the common people'. The old 
distinction of plebeian and Patrician had lost its significance; the 

59 — 60. rtx eris, referring to some game of skill where the best hoy 
is called king. OrcUi quotes Suet. Ner. 35 ducaius el impiria ludn-t, 
' lo play a game of officers and commanders '. 

63. mdis 'pray' \si audes, Cic. Or. 45 S IS4 libcntir tliam ccpulando 
verba iungebant, ul 'lodes' pro 'si audci', 'sis' fro 'si I'li ']. The 
uncontracted form occurs in Plaut. Trin. 1, 1, 17 da mihi hoc, met 

Roscia leJT. The lex Roscia Iheatralis was passed B.C. 6S on the 
proposition of L. Roscius Olho, in accordance with which fourteen rows 
of seats behind the orchestra where the Senators sat were reserved for 
theEquiles. Cp. Epode 4, ts. Juv. S. 3, ti^—ia de pulvino surgat 
equntri Cuius rts l/gi non stiffieit. If a man became banknipl, or lost 
properly sufficient lo bring his fortune below Ihe required amount, he 
had no more right to occupy the place, cp. Cic. Phil. 3 § 44 sedisti in 
quattunrdedm erdinibus aim esset lege Roscia decoeloribus eertus locus 
cotulitvlus, jvaimiis giiis fortuiiae suae ■vilio turn sua deeons^l- 
Augustos however relieved all etiuiies ftom y*'^^*^*'^ ^"« ^^vt.■J.''^^«^.■^ 
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KBi if they or their father had ever possessed the requi^te 403,003 
Sesterces [Suet. Aug. 14). 
iwBJfl ' refrain '. Properly a funeral dirge, it 'a used for any song, 
Od. 3. iS, 16 duetto- mtrila Kox qutque niuia. So of a witch's 
* incantalioQ ', Epode 1 j, 39 iaputque Marsa dissiliri runia. 
64. it mariiui ' that was ever on the lips of the manlj Curii and 
Cainilii'. Horace uses the plural in general references, — as we say 
•your Shakespearea and Miltons', and as Cicero, de Am. % 11, talks of 
Jhtilai, Catena, — though he is thinking especially of Manlius Curius 
Dailaiu!, Consul B.C. 190, 175, 174. the conqueror of the Snmnites, 
Sabines, and Pyrrhus, and often mentioned in conjunction with Fabilctus 

I {Caius Fabiiciui Zuicinus, Coos. 181 and 178] as a type of old-fashioned 
Roman simplicity. Cp. Od. i, 11, 41 incomptum Curium capilUs. 
Camillii, Lucius Furius Camillus, Cons. B.C. 349. DictatorB.c. 350, 34;. 
the hero of Ihe Gallic wars. This appeal to the simple virtue of the old 
Roman heroes is paralleled by that of Javenat in favour of the State 
Religion, S. 1, 153 Sid lu vira futa: Curius quid siiilil, tt amlio 
Scifiadat ? quid Fabrkius manesque Camilli ! 
dtcanlala, see note on rainunl v. jj, and cp. Ter. Hautont. afio 
iarum marts canlabal mihi. di is intensive and itetative, cp. Od. i, 
33, 3 nm miscrabiles decanlts tiegos. 
67. ul propius spictes, i.e. ' that you may sit in seals of the 
Zquites, nearer the stage than those of the common herd ', see 1, 62. 
Pupi, we know nothing of this Pupius or his 'whining poems'. 
Horace means, — A mighty privilege I to be in a front seat at the 

I miserable tragedy of Pupius ! 
68. respousare 'to bid defiance to', cp. S. t, 7, S3 Rupamare 
fupidinikus, contcmntrt honoris Fortis. 
71. ut porticibus, scjruor, ' as I use the same covered colonnades 
as they do in my ordinary life in town', ivdiciii 'opinions'. 
73—5. Your ways, which seem so easy, lead to destruction, and 
like the fox I leatn it by noticing the previous fate of others. The 
fable is one of Aesop's given by Babrius. 
76. iilua mullorum a tapilutn, that is the people are as various 
In opinions as in numbers ; qiiol homints lot stnlatlioi. Cp. Tennyson, 
'After reading a Life and Letters', ''tis but just The many-headid 
blast should know '. 
77, lonductre ptiblica ' to take public contracts ', either for collecl- 
Jff taxes, or erecting buildings, or performing other State work, which 
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re productive of great gams. The conlractor was called ridcmplor 
\ was said redimire or londueere ; the State was said locari. 

78. frustis 'slices' at 'helpings' of fish or snch dishes ; cp. Mart. 
^T frusta cybii. [It seems impossible to resist the evidence of the 

i. in favour <^ fruslis as sgainst eruslis.] viduas vitieatur avarai 
'pj hnnting for greedy widows', that is, either for marriage or to be 
pst down in their wills. Cp. MaiL i, 49, 54 imptria viduarum. The 
vidua is applied to any woman without a legal protector, either 
having lost a, husband, or never having had one, and being 
'deprived of a natural protector as father or brother. 

79. cxcijtiantqui una: exciperi ia also a hualing term, cp. Od. 3, 
3, II ixcipere aprum. The hunting of old childish men [ptiii) by 

captaterts, who tried by attentions to get a place in their wills, is oftea 
referred to. See the passages quoted by Prof. Mayor to Juvenal 3, 
ug; 4, 19. Cp. Hor. Sat. 1, j, 28 sq. Notice the subjunctives 
vencBlur and txcipiatit after the phrase sunt qui. With this in prose 
' the indicative is unusual unless an adjective of number or definition be 
added', R. 1681. Horace however uses the iodicative, see Od. i, i, 4. 
quos mUtant 'to pnt into'. Pr. | ijo. vivaria 'fish ponds' or 
'slews'. The keeping of magnificent fish ponds had become a 
prevalent fashion among the Roman wealthy classes. Cicero speaks 
with contempt of Ihe frivolity of tbc piscinarii, who cared for nothing 
in the State as long as 'they had bearded mullets in their fish ponds 
which would come to their hands', ad Alt. I, 19, 6; 1, i, 7. See also 
the passages quoted by Mayor to Juv. 4, 51, and Beckers Ca/lus, p. 

80. Dttii/tff 'hidden', because the interest exacted was probably 
above Ihe legal rate of 11 p. c. See Sat. i, j, 14, where five limes that 
amount is mentioned. For various enactments controlling the rate of 
interest see Ramsay, Roman Antiquilia, p. 420. 

S3. Bais, Baiae on the Bay of Naples, five miles South of Cumac, 
and three North of Puleoli. 'The extraordinary mildness of ihe 
climate made it an agreeable place of sojourn even in winter, and there 
was no season of the year when the trees did not present fruiL?, and the 
gardens flowers'. It was also a health resort from its hot sulphur-baths, 
Mart. 64, 3. See Becker's Callus, p. Bj sq. amoenis 'lovely', from Ihe 

[. locus, EC. Lucrinus. The lake and sea feel the passion of the 
;r, because he builds his villa into them. C^. OA- 1, ^^, iJi 
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\raque Baits ebslrtpmlis iirgts Summoveri lilora, Paivni loniplcs 

lincnlCTipa. Cp. Od. i, 15, j. 

8s. AiiBfa 'caprice'. 

86. yttiTiV ouj/iWhct ' give Ihe word ', 'act ns his inspiration'. Or. 
well quotes Verg. Aen. 9, 185 an sua cuiqiie deutjii dira cupido. 

87- Uctus gaiiatU in aulasl. On the marriage of the master of 
the home a symboUcal mairiage-bfd was spread in the atrium opposite 
the door, whence it was sometimts called the Icttus advcrsus. Becker's 
Callus, p. 147. 

90. tcniam 'am I to hold?' for the sulij. in rhetorical or dubila< 
: questions see R. % iGio. 

Protea, declined as a Greek word Tlpartit, R. 481. Tlie god of the 
tek : for his tranEfortnatioos see Verg. G. 4, 440 

IIU luae non immemor arlis 
omnia Iramformat sen in niiracula reruni, 
igmmque, horribilanque feram, fiiwiumqut liqiientent. 
lacula 'garrets', the upper stories of houses let out as lodgings 
and often approached by outside staircases. 

51. balnea, the cheap baths at which the poorer sort bathed at the 
charge o( Sl quadrans, Juv, 1, 151. A little after this time public baths 
free of charge were left by Agrippa and others, or established by the 
vuio.. Emptron. 

ua Iriremis 'a private yacht': the word trireviis is used 
loosely for any large vessel, and the exact sense of 'trireme' must not 
be pressed. Cp. Od. 3, i, 39 neque (curd) dacdit aerala triremi. 

lequali Imisorc 'a barber who cuts one side shorter than the 
other'. This is one of those ablatives which look like an ablative of 
agent without ab. It may perhaps be explained by regarding iniq. tons. 
M abl. of circumstance = ' with a bungler for my barber'. 

p5 — S. sithicu!a...tuni£at 'if by chance I have a worn shabby shirt 
■under a new tunic with long nap', ptxa, from pcclo 'to comb', means 
with long nap'; thus toga ptxa 'a new toga', Mart. J, 44, i, and a long 
beard is called harbaptxa Mart. 7, jr. The lunica superior was a close- 
fitting garment worn outside in the house or under the toga abroad. 
The subueula or tunica inleriar was a shirt. 

p6. si lega disiidel impar ' if my toga is badly arranged and hangs 
■n more one side than the other'. For the mode of adjuiting 
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incoDsbtent'i ^^^^^| 

taking tit^^^^^f 

. ewnreMinn- the ^^^^™ 



the loga, sec Becker's Callus, p, 411 si]. Cp. Sat. 

99. aesluat 'is restless as the sea', diseottvmU 'is 
lot. sotlimnia 'In Ihe urdinary way'i an adjective taking 
place of an Interior or cognate accusative after insanire, expressing the 
extent of action, cp. acerba turns Vei^. Aen. i), 794. R. 1094. 

loi. curatsris a fraitore dati. The curator was assigned to a 
youth lietiveen 15 and JJ, if necessary to protect his interests; or to a 
man later on, who was &\.^ei fariosus, or so recklessly extravagant as to 
appear unfit to manage his property. See Cic. de Sen. § 11 male rem 
gerentiliiis fatriiui bonis inlerdici solel, Cp. Sat, 3, 3, ji8 ad sanoi 
abeat tulela propinquDs. 

104. cant sis 'though you are', /»i'«/a = tutor, but not in the 
legal sense, only as equivalent to protector, cp, Od. i, i, a Maecenas — •'. 
Oh el fracsidiiim el duke decus mium. 

105. te rdspicicnlis 'looking to you far protection and guidance*. 
A. P. 317 Respicere exemplar vUat morumque iubtbo Doctum iiiiilalorem 
el veras hiiic diicere vccis. 

106. He sums up with the famous Stoic paradox that the Wise Man 
has every perfection, and is able to do everythirig. Cp. Sat. 1, i. 
'The wise man only is free, because he alone uses his own wiH and 
controls himself; alone beautiful, because only virtue is beautiful and 
attractive; alone rich and happy, because goods of the soul are the 
most valuable, and true riches consist in being independent of wants... 
The wise only know how to obey, and they also only know how to 
govern; they only are therefore kings generals and pilots', Zeller, 
Sleics and Epicureans, p. 353. 

108. praidpue 'above all', sanus refers to both mind and body, 
though Horace turns it, by suddenly introducing the exception of a cold 
in the head (an illustration drawn from Stoic writers also), to a refer- 
bodily soundness. 
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^^B tWrilten white on a visit to a friend nt Praenestc to Lollius Maxi 

^^B who is staying at Rome for his legal business.] 
^^B t, Lelli. See Introduction, % 3 and Ep. 13. For the inversio 
^^^B'the names Lollius Maximus see on 15, 3. 
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Prarrusle, a Lalin town twenty-aeven miles from Roaie, mod. 

Palislrina, It was a favoutlle summer resort of Augustus and his 

rs ajid man)' of the Roman nobles, and is reckoned among other 

pleasant places of residence by Horace he the 'cool Praeneste', Od. 3, 

Chtysi/^ et Crantart, two philosophcR, the one a Stoic, the 
\ Other an Academician. 

Chrynfpas, bom B.C. iSo at Soli in Cilicia, succeded Cleanthes as 
president of the Stoic School. 

Cranlor, bom circ. B.C. 3.10, also at Soli in Cilicia, was a pupil 
of Xenocrates at Athens, Ihc head of the Academy. He left a large 
number of moral works some of which were well known at Rome, 
especially a treatise de Lvclti. 

y. barbariae, here =:^Troy\ it is any country non-Greek, duello 
'war', [The word duilliim — 'an engagement between two' is an old 

I (aim of ielluin, cp. du-e and Hi for the change d into 6. Thus thi 
Greek fonn of the name Duilius is Bftujj.] lenlB ' lingering". 
8. aalus ' slormy and changeful passions ', cf. atstaai i, 
^ Antcnor. See 11. 7, 348 
: 



'Give ear, ye Trojans, Datdans, and allies 
While I shall utter all my heart commands. 
Up I let as lead the Argive queen away 
With all her dower, and to the sons of Alreus 
Restore her; stained with perjury we fight 
And therefore all in vain'. 

quid Parit, sc. mpondetl See ib. 1. jfij 

'The woman will I not restore; the wealth 
I brought irom Ai|;os to my home wilh her,— 
That will I give and more will add thereto". 
Nislar. See his speech II. i, aj+— 184. 

inter,. .inter. Or. quotes Cic. de Am. % 95 quid inla-sit iitlcr 
ft^ularem, id esl,as!mlalorem ei leutra dvem, el inter constanlrm, severum, 
ttgrcvem. Cp. +, 11. 

The Greek host are punished by the pestilence, and the inroads 
oTHector while Achilles sulked. 

Ulixen. Horace seems to be thinking of Ulysses as the hero 
or the Odfssey, not as the wise counsellor and cunning warrior in 
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still more closely b'onslaleil 
r 'overpowered', cp. Od. 4, 



130 sq.; 






L the Iliad 1 Ilie opening tines of Che former & 
a the A. P. 141— 1. 

11. inmersabilis 'not to be drowned' 
t 4» 65 merses profunda ; ptdchrior evtnit. 
oiiversis reruiH unJis 'a sea of lioubles '. 
aj. SiraiaM...Cinae. Odyss. 12, jg sq.; |i 
^ below 6, 63. 

ei ixcors 'lost to human shape a.nd 
end iirational swine. 

17. Hos ' we ordinary people'. Without going so far as the crew of 
Ulysses, we idlers in general have the vulgar foibles of the worthless 
suitors. J^onii used irregularly for proci, 

ttrus 'a mere crowd of ciphers', withont special qualities. Jrugti 
. II. 6, 141 ol ipo6p^ Kopriv tSoixrai. For consti. Cp. 

iS— ig. AlciHoi—ittvenlus., Alcinous king of the Phaeacians [w(^. 
[ 15, 14I tella Ulysses his guest (Odyss. 8. 148) 

'Ever we love sweet feast, and harp, and dance. 
Changes of robes, vfarm balhs, and couches soft ' 

■malum ducere 'to bring care to cease'. Cp. Od. ^ 
r atrai Catniine curae. And for the supine Sal. i, 4, 89 
I Ducere ms auditum. 

31. Horace leaves Homer to begin a declamation suggested by the last 
vo examples against procrastination in moral reform and li&Ilessness. 
dtnocU 'before day-break'. %tidt dU, 'before nightfall', Li». 33, 8. 
L Cp. in comitium Milo dt node Vitdt : MiliUus cum prima luce in campuia 
\- etirreial, Cic. Att. 4, 3. Cp. 14, 34. 

34. aims hydropicus 'you will have (by your doctor's orders) to 
on when you are dropsical'. Freqnent walking and even running was 
[ Csdered by the doctors for such patients. 

r si mil, takes indie, m direct speech, cp. Aen. i, 391 M 
Ijhutni augurium vani docuere partntes, with ib. i, 17S Camt Chalcai 
.omiaa ni ripttanl Argis numenquc rtducant, 
37- ^g^i ' unable to sleep '. 

39. est animum 'saps the soul'. Cp. Verg. Aen. n, 801 net le 
itiliis edal lacilam dolor, curandi sc. animum. in annum, 'year after 
ear', cp. ii, 13; 18, 109. 

40- dimidiiini 'well begun is half done', d.(ix>i 5t tw. ^\>ujy iMtiA, 
S. H, ** 
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J, rmticas enptclaS 'is like a rustic waiting'. Id such com- 
pBtisons vl oi some similai word is often omitted, see 3, 34.; ij, 34. 

'um defimtt ' until it shall flow past ', with this sense dum 
requires subjunctive. K. 1664. 

4+. beala 'rich', cp. Od. 3, 73 Thyna mtrct iealum. Od. 3, 19, 

I bratar Romat. puiris criandii 'for the sake of having children'. 

The dnlive with gemnJive (which might equally be genitive) expresses 

contemplated, Cp. such phrases as camitia ansoribus crcandis 

kabuU. Datmviri legibus icribtndis. R. 1 iffi. 

5- facanlur 'are reduced to cultivation from a state of wildness', 
• harsh use fApa^an, simitar instances being ooly quoted from the poets 
of the silver age. Cp. the phrase miHgtl fcrra agrum Ep, 1, 1, 186. 
In Vcrg. Aen. 6, 8oj n/mora Eryniattlhi fatarit refers entirely to the 
deslmction of the boar. Cp. Aesch. Eum. 13 kcXeu^dtduI irttijet 

47. domus 'town house', Od. 3, 3, 18 ctdis toempiis sallibus, et 
demo, VUlaque fiavus quata Tiberis lavil. Jundus 'landed property' 
with fcrm-house or villa, Od. t, n, 43 caiilui apto cum Lare fundus. 

49. valeal uporlft, obs. omission of ut, Pr. p. 149. 

50. conjioiialts 'collected and housed'. It is a word used especially 
ofio™. SeeCaes. B. C. 3, 41: Cic. Att. 5, 18. Also of other goods, 
Cic. de Or. 3 g ga nobis opus est nbus ^xguisilis, andiqui cotleetis, 
arcrssUis, cempdrlatis. bene ' to his own comfort '. Cp. Od. 1, ifi, 13 

VivUttr parvB bene. 

Ut Nomenlanust 'no better than Nomeotanus' Sat. i, r, lor. Fair 
possessions only add irritation to sickness as pictures irritate sore eyes, 
fomentations the pain of the gout which they are meant to cure, and the 
sound of music aching ears. 

jj. lippus i, jg. podagram, cf. eheragra I, 31. Both meai 
the former in the feet, the latter in the hands. Cp. Mart, i, 98 
Litigat el podagra Diodorus, Fiance, laborat : 
Sed nil falrono purrigit : haec chtragra est. 
'Gouty? But, see, all day in court he stands. 
And pays ? Ah no : the gout is in his hands'. 
54. sinciram ' clean ' [R. sim-, cp. simplex], cp. v. 69. 
^6. cerium finrm, cp. S. 1, i, 91 Denique sit finis guatrendt 
gS. Sieu/i (yraaiii. The cruelly of the Sicilian tyrants Phalatis 
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^^^^B (Agrigentum}, Agnthoclfs, and the two Dionysu (Syiacuee), had made 
^^^B.thei'i'fi(/aau/a{Juv. 6, 486) proverbial. Cp. Od. 3, 1, iS (the sword of 
^^^^B iDamocles). Peis. 3, 39 Anne magis SicuU getniieruHt aim iuvmci, Et 
^^^1 -megU aura/is pendcrn laquearibus tnsh? The cruelties of Fbaluis 
^^^B«Eem well supported, see pTof. Mayor's note on Juv. 8, 81 : those of 
^^^H ■the two Diouysil rest on kter wnteis such as Cicero, Diodorus and 
^^^B Vlutarch ; while the accusatious agalost Agathocles are contradicted by 
^^^H much that is known of him. 

^^^^B 6a. mins 'impulse', 'anger'. Cp. Od. i, 16, ii Compact mai- 
^^^^M (tin. dolor ' the sting of wrath'. Cp. Epode 15, 16 Si cuius iniraril 
^^^^B Jolar, Verg, Aen. 48 quo numiiu laeso? Qiiidve doltm rtgina deum 

^^^^B 61. poena! ftstittat 'eagerly seeks vengeance'. This transitive use 
^^^^1 of festinare is prae-classical, and again of the silver age. The edd. 
^^^r quote the parallel use oi prepero (3, 18) and dtpropere (Od. 3, 34, fii ; 
I, 7, 14). odio inallo. Some Editors take this as the dative depending 
on poittas feslinal, 'for bis insatiate wrath'. But the genitive would 
be the right construction, see Cic Att, i, 16, -j fulavertinl..,fore ul 
aptrte viclrix ttequitia el libido poertas ni oplimo qiioque petcrit sui 
deloris. Nor do I think a parallel instance of the dat. consliuction 
can be found. I take it as a descriptive ablative, 'with unchecked 
bitterness '. For the meaning of inulto cp. Od. i, 1, ji Not zinas 
Medos eguilare inutloi, 

61. ira fiiror bresii est, i/rfti fuala ikiioyjiauBS, 'anger is madness, 
only differing from ordinary madness in being transient'. All anti- 
rational emotions are foreign to the ' wise man' of the Stoics. Anger 
especially, as Seneca shows, has all the external marks of madness, 
' the eitpression is bold and threatening, the brow lowering, the face 
Gerce, the step quickened, the hatids reslless, the colour changed, the 
breath drawn frequently and rapidly'. Sen. de Ira i, i, 3, 

63. III. Often used in maxims. Cp. Od. i, 7, 17 sie lu sepims 
Jinirt mimenle Tristitiam...Molli mere: i, 9, 16 ««■ dukes amores 
.Sftmepuer, tieque In choreas. See also Verg. Georg. 5, 73 ; 4, 6j. 

64. ^B^ilf iVi 'teaches il to go'. ^n,jnr ' to form hy instruction '. 
voce palema Fingeris ad rectum, A. P. 367; Od. 3, 6, SI fingiiur 
artibus: hence Hor. uses it here as = docet. 

65. qua mnnslret equcs ' in which tbe rider shows him (by guiding) 
that he is to go'. Edd. quole Verg. Aen. 1, 418 Corrifuere vvix«. 
inlcrca qua scmita monslrat. See a\so On. ■V\e*.. ^, •,'V\ I""- "' *'"" 
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mants, Slygiam qua ducal ad uriem. Ignorant. [Most MSS. have 
quam^ For the early training of a horsesee Verg. Gcotg. 3, iposq. 

16. cerviimm. A slufTed stag's sltia set up in the court yard to 
train the hounds. The aula here is an outer court, for cattle etc., cp. 
Propert. 4, la, 39 pialoris in auiani. latravit, trans, 'harked at'. 
Cp. Sal. I. I, 85. Cp. Shalt. 'I'd rather he a dog and bay the moon". 

18. verba, cp. 1, 34. nunc, i.e, while you are young, te 
mitUoribus o^er, cp. 1, 48. 

fig. recens ' when it was new *. 

70. on/oc 'go too fast (in reform) for mc', cp. fi, i(>. 



EPISTLE III. 
3 Augustus 



[In the year B.C. n 
Tiberius Claudius Nero, 
' petition of the Anneoians to restore T 
Rome, to the throne. Dio jo, 9. Ti^ 
ssion for settling other parts in the Ei 
s accompanied by a staff of legati 



his stepson and successor, 
^pose Artabazus, and on the 
lues bis brother, who was at 
LIS had an army aud a com- 
Paterc. i, 94 ; and of course 
of whom 



^ 



. Julius Floras to whom ths letter is written.] 

a, frivignus 'stepson' [firitn-genas 'of a separate race^. Tiljerius 
was the son of Tiberius Nero and Livia, whom Augustus married, after 
forcing her husband to divorce her. Tiberius was now 13 years old, 

3. Thraca (somelimes Thrace), Spjiij = BpyjiKlti, through which 
Tiberias led his army into the East, afler pEissing through Macedonia 
(Suet. Tib. 14). In Roman limes Thrace was the district North of the 
PropoDtis, bounded on the East by the Blads Sea, Bulgaria, E. 
Roumelia and Turkey. Though the winter is severe sometimes in 
this district, it is by no means so cold as the poets Vergil, Horace, and 
Ovid represent. 

Htb-rus, mod. Maritza. Its coldnes 
see 16, 13. Verg. Aen. 12, 331 gelidijli, 
was colder than other water, but it wa» 
and was at times frozen over {fdvalicon 
pnipiditu et nivt candidam Thratcn, 

4. freta. The Dardanelles, vicitias turns, i. e. of Sestos and 
Abydos, where the strait is about a mile across, and where, according 
to Porphyrion, two lowers called Hero and Leander, after the hero ai 

•e ofths weli-knovin tale, stood opposite to each 01 



s is often referred to in the poets, 
iminaHtbri. Not that the water 
; in the North, the land of cold, 
ipcde) : cp. Od. 3, ^5, 10 Hibrum 
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^^^ j. Asiae, what we should call Asia Minor. Claudius' priiaary "^^^ 
commission was lo Armenia, a disltict extending from the Caucasus 
to tbe bead of tlie Peiaian Gulf, and including the mod. Georgia, and 
parts of Turkey in Asia, and Persia. The phigues lampi refer to the 
rich grassy plains in this district famous for their breed of horses. 

6. cokors, the technical term for the officials making up the staff of 
a commander or provincial governor. For instances see Cic. Verr. t, 
g 66: Ep. adQ.F. i, i, g ii. 

quid cpervm 'what compactions ?' so opvscnla 4, 3; 19, 35. 

7. bdia et paces 'wars and glorious peace secured for the world'. 
Though some would translate ' the wars of Augustus and his administra- 
tion in peace'. But the refereoce seems more geueral to the glorious result 
of his wars in forcing all the world to keep the peace. The achievements 
of Augustus in this respect are often noted by Horace. See Od. (< la, 

Sa — 5, 1, 9, 19—14.; 3, 8, 18—14; 141 '3! 4i '*■ The prevailing idea ' 

in all these passages is that the anns of Augustus have secured peace all 
over the Roman world. 

longum diffundU in aevtim 'transmits (in writing) to distant pos- 
terity'. Horace probably means that these achievements of Augustus 
are to form the theme of a poem, which shall prevent the memory of 
them dying for want of a/iui -votes (Od. 4, 9, a; — 33). For the sense 
of aivttm 'a life of fame', cp. Od. i, 3, 4 Vitiet ixtinia FtoculeiHS aevo. 

9. Titius. This Tidus is called by the Scholiast (published by 
Cruquius) 'Titius Septjmius a writer of Lyrics and tragedies in the 
time of Augustus ', and has been identified by some with the Septimius 
of Od. 1, 6, and with Septimius wham I^Iorace introduces to Claudius 

in Epist. 9 of this book. There are however good reasons for doubling I 

this identification. The Titius here mentioned is evidently junior to 
Horace, and all we need know of him is that he had been attempting to 
translate or imitate the odes of Pindar in Latin. Horaceplayfully hints 
at the difficulty or hopelessness of the task, which he elsewhere enforces, 
see Od. 4, 1. 

ventunis in ora 'destined soon to beihe talk of Rome', cf. Ennius, 
valito iiivus per ora virum. Proper). 4, g, 31 titnies iu quequi in era 

10. expall-uil haustus 'turned pale at', 'feared ': cp. Od. 3, 17, 37 
mediasqui fraudii palluit audax. Pets, i , 1 14 Iratum Eupolidem 
praegrandi cum sent palla. 5, 183 ladiala paHes. Cp. the construc- 
tion of homo, festinare (a, (lo), and mai\^ o\i\ex ■Ki«-M(i\"^v*a -isi'i!. 
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I used transitiTely by a slretch of conception, for a list of which 
'■I- 

I. lacuj...rtvas apetios, tliat is, 'the common themes and style of 
I poctiy'. Cp. Lucr. 4, -i iuvat intigns acccdcre fonles Atque haurire. 
: Sat. 1, 4, 93 miii cura Non mcdiocris inat ftmtis tit adire 
E rtmetos Atque Aaitrire gtuam vitae fraicipia bealae. 

1. ^Ui'iur Zo/tniVLatin lyric poetiy'. Ep. 9, 3, n'i vtria segui 
K^SiffiBi titodutanda Lalinis. A. P. 81 Miisa dtdil fidibus divos puirosqiu 
T dtorum—rtferrc. Horace calls yAmself Raaianaf fidictn lyrai Od. 4, 3, 
I, and says that he wua Frinctps Aiolium carmtn ad Ilalat Deduxissi 
J modes (Od. 3, 30, 13), cp. 19, 14 sq.; and there is some sense of his 
I particulai province being invaded by Titius. Thtbani>s modes 'the 
I poems of Pindar' (b. about B.C. 510 at Thebes or in its territory). 

4, dtsaevil 'rages'; cp. the use of saevit of a swollen river, Od. 
\, 37. The de- is intensive as in such words as dcfatigare, dtmerear, 
deprrinr, see R. ii)i8. 

impullaiur ' uses high-flown language '. Horace seems to have 
coined this word to translate the Greek Xij«uflf feiB, 'to magnify common 
things', 'to speak bombastically', ampulla (amb-olla) 'a round vessel 

irilh two handles'! TtijKuffM. Cp. A. F. g^ Proiuit ampulla: et sesgui- 

I pcdalia verba. [Prof. Wilkins explains it with reference to the use of 
zvipulla for holding pigments ' dashes on his colours '. I think this 
difEcnlt to reconcile with the line in A. P.; ampullBr seeim coined like 
rffr from tcurra.] 

15. quid adhi Celsas agiti ' How is my Celsus getting on?' quid 
\ agisf is an ordinary phrase of greeting, cp. Sat. i, 9, 4 quid agis, 
I dulcissime rerum! Another esactly answering also to our 'How d'ye 
!o?' was ut valisl [Terence Haut. 406]. Used b this way they do 
lot expect an answer; but the phrase used in a letter is more decidedly 
1 question expecting some answer. For mihi, ilhic dalivt, see Pr. 
Sioj. 

For Cflsus see on 8, r. 

tS^~'7- Whom 1 have often warned, and shall have to do so again, 
M be original and not Use old books too freely. 

Palatinus ApoUo. The temple of Apollo, built by Augustus on the 
Palatine after the battle of Actium and dedicated in B.C. 38, had many 
large buildings attached to it, among them a celebrated library, — 
porticus aim bibliolhtca Latina Graeeaqai [Suet. Aug. 19]. Ovid gives 
a description of it [Trist. 3, i, 59], 
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Ind^ tenon pari gradibus sublimia etlsis, 
Ducor ad iaionsi Candida ttmpla da. 
■ Signa pengrinis ubi lant alttma columnis, 

B Biliiiii el stricla barbamt mu paler. 

Quaeque viri docto vtteres coipere nmiique 
pectore, leclurii inspieimda pattni. 
19—10, cornicula — coloribus. In the fable as translated from 
Aesop by Phaedrus [r, 3] the bird that steals tbe feathers is a jackdaw 
i^aculus). comUula 'a crow' is a contemptuous diminutive at comix, 
and does appear to be used elsewhere. 

ipse qtfidaudesi 'what literary composition are you venturing upon 
yourself?' Cp. Sat. a, i, 10 Aul si tanlus amor scribendi te rapit, aade 
Caesaris invicli res dicere. At the same time it must be remembered 
that audcs is used in a milder and more conventional sense than ' to be 
bold enough': see on i, 61 sodes. 

i2. tarpittr kirlum 'disgracing you by its unconthness '. Cp. 
A. P. 3 turpiter alrum. hirtui is properly 'hairy', 'rough'. As 
applied to character it is almost entirely post-Augustan. Cp. Velleius 1, 
II Z. Marius nalus equeslri loco, hirlus atque horridus, vitagut sanetus. 
33 — Q4. ca-asis, aspationusin law-suits: Insigm matslis praesidium 
reis Od. 1, 1, 13. civica iura respandire, 'to give opinions on dis- 
puted points of law' was the profession of lYieiurii lOHSulliai luris pru- 
denles. iura litiica ' the law of the land ' as opposed to ius gentium. 

carmen amaSile should mean 'a delightful song', but perhaps by a 
stretch of the meaning of the adjective it may mean 'love ditty', as in 
Od. 4, 3, n inter amabiles Valuia iheroi may mean ' in the ranks of 
the poets of love'. 

J5. ktdirae, used especially of the crown of a poet, cp, Od. i, l, 19 
Me doctarunt hedirae pratmia fronttum Dis miscent superii. 

16. frigida curarum famtnia 'those vain remedies of anxiety', 
^aXiTT^^n ■jnrjcp^ iufKiiuar. Thus Ovid in his distress calls the Muses 
solacia frigida (Foot. I, <i, 45); and Plin. Ep. r, 9 quat dies guam 
/rigidis rebus absumpsi. The 'vain remedies' meant here are the 
pursuit of business and gain. Orelli takes frigida actively, 'chilling 
noble impulses'. Others have taken yomicnfti like irritamenia 'that 
nourish and produce care'. Horace however uses the word always as 
= alleviation, see 1, 51; Epod. 11, 17; Sat. 1, 1, 83. So Plin. Ep. 
, 7 uses it for 'consolation '. tJ*--— ■-'. ^o- :-•--, ;- - -- 
properemus, active^ cp. 1, 6l. 
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39. If we wish to be good citizens and Lave a good coiiscience. 
I Cp. 18, loi. 

curat, datkie, see Vr. g 108. 

Munatius, We know nothing o[ this man or of his cause of 
r quarrel with Julius Flomg. There is a L. Muoatius Plancus to whom 
, 7 is addressed, who was a correspondent of Cicero, and Consul 
.1 lOd. 3, 14, ijl- This may be his son. 

. indomila ccrvkt f/ros 'like wild horses unbroken', cp. 1, 6+. 
, St ' J^onJum subacia fcrrt iugum valet Cennce, For amission 

35. wrfi^Mi ™n0(f« ' too good to break ', The prose construction 
ofdigHUS and indignus is •sidi qui a-ai subj. ; but Horace uses them with 
infinitiTe, cp. Sat. 1, 3, 34 Stullus el xmprobus kic amor est dignuiqui 
nalari, where see Palmer's note, 

fralemum foedus, cp, 10, 4. 

36. A young heifer is fattening for a thank-offering, vowed for the 
return of you both \vesirum not tuani\. When Horace offered u thsnk- 
oBeiing for his own safety he could afford nothing but a Iamb. Od. i, 17, 

His friend's return i; a greater occasion, as is that oi hi; friend 
f Kumida. C^. 0^.1,^5, t Et lure el Jidibus iuvalFlmareeSviluli son- 
L guiiu ddiCo Cuslodts Numidat deos. 

EPISTLE IV, 

I. Am, for the poet Albius Tibullus, see Introdnetion % 3. 

candide 'honest and yet friendly'. Horace is fond of applying 
this epithet lo his friends, e.g. to Maecenas Epod. 14, 5 ; to Fucnius, 
Sat. t, 10, B6. And Vergil, Plotius, and Varius aie anitnae, quala 
neque candidiores Terra tulit, ntque quels me sit deviniliar alter. Orelli 
also quotes Martial 4, 87, 4 Nil cxactius erudUiitsqaest, Se4 nee candidius 
bmigxiusque. By termonum he means his Satires. 

t. regient Perlana. Pedum is probably the modern Galhoano 
■between Tivoli (Tibur) and Palaestiini (Praeneste) and about 18 miles 
&om Rome. It stood on a hill between two torrents which nearly 
encircled it. The neighbourhood was a favourite summer resort of the 
Romans. 

3. quod vineai 'a poem to surpass'. Pr. g ijo: but it is also a 
I dependent sentence, and as sach would have the subj. Cp. 13, 17. 

ri'/'sr^emis. Tie identity of Cassius of Parma has been a sub- 
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ject of much controversy ; some beJieviag Ihat he is the same poet as 
the rapid writer ridiculed in Sat. i, 10, 61, who however seems cer- 
tainly to have been a different person. Cassius of Parma is prohably 
the Lucius Cassius, whose letter to Cicero is preserved in the Cicero 
correspondence (Fam. 11, 13) ; who was one of the assassins of Juliua 
Caesar; and wlio, having afterwards joined Sextus Pompeius and 
Antony, was cuecuted by the order of Augustus after the battle of 
Aclium. A line or two of his works, which seem to have embraced 
Tragedies, Elegies and Satires, have been preserved by Varro and 
Quintilian ; and a short poem on Orpheus was long believed to he his, 
but has been shown lo have been composed in the sixteenth centnry 
See also a part of a letter of his quoted by Suetoo. Aug. 4. 
_ efuscula, 'the minor works', i.e. elegies. Cp. 19. 35. 



■ 6. Ai, emphatic. 

7. diviiias 'real wealth', i.e. a sufiiciency. 

8. quid voveat nulricula ' what more could an old nurse pray' 
diminutive is half playfully affectionate, half contemptuous. For such 
a prayer of a nurse for her charge see Pers. 1, 31 — 40 Nunc Licini in 
compos, num Crassi millil in afJes: Nunc eplml gtiiemin rex ri nrgitia: 
fHtllae Nunc rafianl I guidquid calcavtril Aic, rosajiati 

tdumno [alere] ' foster-child '. 

g. laftrr 'to appreciate' Sc. literature and art. So of a loo 
critical taste, Mart. 1, 4, 4 Crede tnihi nimiwa Marlia tarba sapit. 
quiptuHt ' if he is one who 'i a restrictive snbj., R. 1691. 

ID. veUluda 'good health', valtludo is a neutral word, 'state of 
health ', and means bad or good according to l^e context. 

II. mundui 'decent'. See 5, 6. Od. 3, 19, 14 Mundaeqtie farao 
tab Lore faspirum Coiae. Sat. 1, 1, 65 Mundus eril qui non offcndH 
lordibut, atqut In neutram partan cullns miser, cmmena 'money-bag' 
cp. Juv. II, 38 Quis tnim ttdejicimte crumina El crescentt gula mom 

II. inter repeated, cp. ?, n. 

14. supemeniet 'will come as an unexpected addition'. 

15. bene curala cule, see 1, 19. The point is 'in spite of my fine com 
mendations of simple pleasures you will find me an Epicurean after all' 

16. For Horace's lapses from Ihe Sloic precepts see i, tS. Hi 
Edd. quote for parciim, Cicero in Pison. § 37 Epicure nosier, ex hara 
('pigstye') no'i ex schola. 
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EPISTLES OF HORACE. 



EPISTLE V, 

An invitation lo Toiquotus to a modest banquet conceived in 
. somewhat the same spirit as Odes i, 20; 4, ii. It is lo be on tlie eve 
> of the btrthilay of Augustus, i.e. 11 Sept.] 

I. Archiacis lectis 'couches made bjf Archias', some upholsterer 
il Rome who made plain but perhaps elegant liimilure. 

1. eenare dus omne ' to have a dinner entirely of vegetables'. 

I The bare wants of men in the way of food according to Horace are 

s. Bias, vinum. Sat. 1, i, 74. See also the preparations for the simple 

I dinner of Scipio and Laelius, Sal. 1,1,75—6. Cp. Sal. 5, a, 116— in ; 

I> 7i 30 -" nusquam es forte voctUus Adcenam laudas securam clus. Cp. 

[ Pers. 6, 19 Solis natalibus tsl gut Tittgal olus sUcum muria. Horace 

I liowever can scarcely mean that the whole dinner is to be one plate of 

v^etables, which is his idea of the poorest fare, see 17, 15. He only 

wishes to warn his friend that he will have a simple dinner, what we 

call 'pot luck'. For cmo trans, cp. 15, 34. 

3. supremo sole ' towards sunset ' } whereas the usual time for the 
etna was the niolh hour, or about 3 f.m. On the 33rd September 

I between one or two hours later than tliat would be verging towards 

4. itirum Taura, In the second consulship of Titus Statilius Tau- 
rus, B.C. 36. 

diffusa 'draughted from the doHum into the amphora', equivalent to 
our 'bottled'. Cp. Juv. 5, 30 Ipse capUlato difusum consule folat. 
II, 159 Hie libi vina dabil diffusa in montilms illis A giiibm ipsi 

,. Minlurnas Siiiutssanumque Petrinum. Mintumae, on the Ap- 
way about 3 miles from the sea on the tt, bank of the Llris. Sinuessa 
le extreme South of Latium, also on the Appian way, close to the 
I shore of the Sinus Caietanus. Near it were the celebrated Massic vine- 
yards \De Sinuessanis venerunl Maisica prelis Mart. 13, 1 1 1]. But the 
I vine Horace alludes to was from an inferior vineyard on the Roiai di 
I Manic Sagoru, the Massic vines being lo the South on the Campanian 

1, si melius quid kabts ' if you have any better wine to suggest, 
I bring it, or submit to my orders' i.e. both as host and as master of the 
I /east, cp. rigna villi, Od. i, 4, 18 ; arbitrium bibendi, Od. 1, 7, 15. 
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For the practice of guests contributing something to the banquet, see 
Od. 4, 11,13-10. 
7. manda. See on 4, 11. Andcp. v. ii. Sat, a, 4, 76— 84 Ten' 
iafides varws luiuUnta radcri palma Bt Tyriai Jan Htcutn illata 
tvraliavtslisi 
8. certamina divitianim. The same eihortation as in Od. 4, 13, 
«g Vtrum pone moras el sluJium lucri. 
g. Maschi caiisara. Porphyrion informs us that Moschus was a 
rlutor of Pergamum accused of poisoning, who was being defended by 
Torquatus and Asinius FoUio, The courls would not sit on this day, 
but still Torquatus might be busy with his case. 

nolo Caesare. Augustus was bom on the 13rd of September, B.C. 63. 
Sueton. Aug. 4. Horace also celebrated Maecenas' birthday by a cena, 
see Od. 4, 11 ; and it was the custom at Rome to keep such days, 
whether the host's own 01 those of his friends or of public characleis. 
Thus Antony is described as ^ving natalicia in honour of some one of 
bis friends [Cic Phil. 1, 6]. See also Juv. it, i. Fees, i, 16. Mart. 
7,86. 

I T . lendire noclem etc. ' to lengthen out the summer night vrith 

kindly tallc", Cp. Od. 3, 11, 33 Vivaiqut pmduim luarmi Bum 
reditni ffgdt asira Fheiius. Some difficulty bas been felt in calling a 
night in lale September a ' summer ' night. Bui September is a hot 
and even dangerous season at Rome. Again it is suggested that 
Horace would not be in Rome in September; but he was kept there 
sometimes and perhaps on this occasion, see 14, 6. 

11. yiia...uti 'to what end give me good fortune if I may not use 
it?' Cp- Ov. Am. 1, 19, 7 Qiia raihi fartunam quae numqaam fallire 
curel! ib. 3, 4i 41 Quo (Hi Jormosam si non nisi casta placebalf 
Heroid. 1, a quo iam lot fiignora nedis ? 

13. ob htridis curam 'from regard to the interests of his heir'. 
ktrtdis is an object genitive, cf. Od. [, ij, 50 tibi euro magni Catsaris 
data. The saving only for an heir to inherit and use is a common thought, 
Od. a, 3, 19 txiructis in alium Divtliis folitlur hcrts. 4, 7, ip Cuncta 
manus aiiidas fugiait htridis, arnica Quae dtderii anima. 3, 34, 61 
Indignequi pecuniani Heredi proptrel. Cp. Persius 6, 33 sq. 

14. adsidit insane 'is next to a madman'. Cp. the opposite 
dissidem, 'differing in judgment from', Od. a, t, 18. The metaphor 
may, as some say, be drawn from the theatre, but it is an obvious one, 

' not requiting so definite an allusion. 
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vmmilfi of wine '. So ebrita in 
Cp. Od. I, 18, 4 nfipa Mardaces 
fast vifia gmveni mtlitiam out 



sparse forts, cp. Od. 3, 19, 11 ParcenUs !go dixteras Odi: 
sfarge rasas. 3, 29, 1 Tyrrhcna regum progenies, tibi Non ante tune 
lent mcrtna eado. Cum Jiore, Maecenas, rosai-um et Prissa tuis balanu! 
tafillii lamdnduiM afud me est. 

16. dissrgHat. Tliis form and not des- is best supported by the 
MSS. here and in Ter, Ad. 87 i/Ia gum anteiae /acta sunt omilto; 
tnodo quid dissignavil I The meaning is said to be ■ to do something 
remarltable ' good or bad. Here then 'what wonders does not wine 
workl' The oiiginal sense is perhaps aferil (Porphyr.) bnt this 
secondary sense comes from the notion of 'pointing out'. Thus the 
dissignator in 7, 6 is the man who sliaws people to their places in a 
funeral, as in Plaut. Foen. pr. 19 it is the man who does the like in a 
theatre. 

ebrietaSf not 'dmnlcenneas ' 
lat. 1, 4, SI does not mean 'dj 
aliter diffitgiunl solHeiludines. 
t fauferiem erepat t 

eperta redudil 'does away with reseiv 
' ti 137] expresses almost exactly the 
meaning o^optrla. 

Vina faranl animas, faciuntque calcrtbus oftos, 

Cura fiigU mutto diliiilurque men>. 
Tunc veniunt risus, turn fauptr camua sumil. 

Turn dolor (t curae rugaque frontis abil. 
Turn aperit mentis aeva rarissima nesiro 
Simplicilai, arlis excuHenle deo. 
1 r. imperor ' it is my task ', ' I accept the command ' : for 
impereUur mihi. Cp. itraidior, A. P. 56 (Or.). 

11. total. The ioralia were not the coverings of the couches 
{vestes sttagvlae), but hangings from it to the ground. Cp. Sat, 3, 4, 84 
El Tyrias dare circum iiilutn leralia testes, Becker's Gal/us p. ago. 
aappa: napkins, sometimes elaborately worked, were supplied to the 
guests, as was inevitable where fingers were freely used ; and sometimes 
e bear of their being purloined. Mart. 11, 39 Hermegeiies tanlus 
mappctruin, Penlice, fur est, Quanlus nummorum vix faio Maisa 
fiat. 

^, osttniat tibi, i.e. by being polished like a mirror. Cp. Ter. Ad, 
J, jj ^4j>^s/ra!ii! taiit/imm in spiculum inpalinas, Dcmea, inspicne iubeo. 
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15. climinet 'take beyond fhe threshold', 'blab' [properly, 'to 
turn out of doors ']. Cp. Mart, i, 3^ Htsltma tibi nocit dixtramus, 
' fmncutms fiuta fest dtam piraitas, cenans hgdit, Procille, mfcuin. Tu 
Jaclam libi rem stalim pulasti et neit sobria verba mbnolaiti ; extmflo 
4gir^iuat ftriculoso. Mu'br__/4p^^uwa_;pi/^ToraF, Procille. 10, 48, 11 
Acctdunl lineftUe ieei, tta maae timenda Libsrtas, 
tit par. ..pari depend also upon firiKurari; ' I will take care that 
Ae company is congeaial' : according to the proverb para cum faiiius 
\Jaalliim amgregantur, Cic. de Sen. g 7. See also Hor. Od. 17, 118. 
, ArJBtot. Eth. 9, 3 Slioiar Ti} ifiolif ^IXov, 
Sulram Sepiicmmijui, unknown friends. 
16. Sabinum. This Sabinus has been identified with Ovid's Aulua 
Sabinus (Am. 1, 18, I'j) and others, but we have no means of knowing 
the truth. 

iS. umbrii 'uninvited guests', who came with some of the invited 
gaests as their shadows. It seems that their place at table was decided 
a good deal by the quality of the guest who brought them, as io Sat. 
1, 8, 11 — 1 the umbrae brought by Maecenas occupy the /er/us mtditis, 
while in Juvenal 5, 17 the umbra who is a dims is on the imus. est 
beui. Horace has named a [mtty of live: if his table was like the 
Sigma of Martial (10, 48, j) there was room for seven, and to have 
more than three on each couch was vulgar; see Cic. in Pis. § 67. 

30. quelvs esse veils 'what Ijraclion of the party you wisti to be', 
i.e. of how many you wish the party to consist. Or. quotes Mart. 14, 
117 Die qu9lus el quanii eufias cenare. 

reiui omissis 'throwing all other business aside'. So relklis rtbus 

^^^_ is used almost adverbially = 'cxclusivety'. Cp. Ter. Haut. 84a miht 

^^^LiMtiKf reliais rebus iwBermindas est aliquts. Cic. Ep. Fam. 11, 14, i. 

^^^^E 31. alria...fostico. The alrium was the first hall or saloon in a 

^^l^lBTge Roman honse after passing the vestibnlum, with an opening En 

the roof. It served as the place of waiting and reception for clients and 

others. It would be enteied through the front door or ostium : Horace 

therefore advises his friend to slip out by a back door opening into a 

lide street. Becker [Gallut, p. 343] quotes Plautus Stich. 3, i, 40 I 

kest eliam hie ostium ^^^^H 

\tiuJ poslinini nastraruiii haninee ludium, ^^^^| 
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[Addressed to one Numidus; an essay on the philosophic tempera-'" ^^^ 
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I. nil admirart 'to lose self-possession at nothing'. Though 
these words have often been adopted as i motto for a cynical indiffer- 
ence to all the marvels of nature, Horace did not mean them in that 
sense. They seem to have been taken from some tradition of the words 
of Pythagoras, see Plutarch de Audiendo 13 YbiBa-ibpnx in ^iXoo-o^la! 
I^tifirtr abr^ ireiifieyBrirai, rb /iijIWii SaviiA^av. By which he seems to 
mean that philosophy had fortifled him against all the unexpected turns 
of fortune, and against a foolish fear of natural phenomena, such as we 
often read of as being caused by eclipses and such things. 

The better or reverential wonder and awe of what is above ns is not 
■Hacked in these words. 'Wonder', says Plato, 'is the sole origin of 
philosophy, and above all feelings befits a philosopher '. [Plat. Theaet. 
15S "■] 'The man', says Carlyle, 'who does not habitually wonder 
and worship, were he President of innumerable Royal societiee, and 
carried the whole Mccanique Celeste and Hegel's philosophy in his 
single head, — is bul a jiair of spectacles behind which there is no eye". 

3. Aunc salon 'the sun above us there', as though pointing. Cp. 
Terence Heut. +10 luciscit hoc! 'the day is breaking up there 1'; and 
BO often in Terence and Plaulus, R. §§ 1413, J43r. 

4 — 5. sunt qui...sptctent, see on i, 77. The ailment is 'Some 
people are free from the foolish fear caused by natural phenomena : 
though you may be one of these, yet how about the value you attach to 
the wealth produced by the earth, and the other common objects of 
ambition ? ' 



^^^B 6. maris. ..Indos, the Arabian Gulf and Indian Ocean, from which 

^^^H came pearls, purple dye and other objects valued by the wealthy. 

^^^H ;. tudicra the games, gladiatorial exhibitions, races and such 

^m pleasures. 

^^H flatistts el amid dona Qulrilh 'applause in the theatre [see Od. t, 

^^^H no, 3 dolus in thtairo cum tibi plausus, cp. Od. 1, 1 7, 35] and office or 

^^^1 other honours bestowed by the citizens'. [Hanc si mobilium turba 
^^^^.0i/>y?/sm C^rfaJ Icrgeminis talUri huneribus Od. i, 1, 7.] For 



NOT£S. 



n\ 



Quiritis lie sing, for plur. see Od. i, 7, 3, where the singular fo 
'a citizen' occurs, amici 'favouring you'. 

8. pio...ore 'in what spirit, with what feelings, and with haw (uu 
moved) a countenance do you think such things should be viewed?' i^ 
Do you think these things ought to affect you? 

9. miratur, this shows the sense in which Horace means to 
word lo express a foolish and unreasonable desire and admiration fi 
what ought to be indifferent to a wise man. 

10. /avor • in bolh cases terror (of losing the desired object) CKCitetfl 
and unmans the person so feeling'. Cp. 10, sr. 

13 — 14. sfii 'expectation', difixis ecuUs 'with eyes fixed i 

r5 — 16. A philosopher who (as the Stoics) pushes his pursuit even 
of virtue beyond leasonable limits may be called unsound ; and so also 
he who pursues justice too strictly may be called Unjust, because 
lunimum ins summa iniuria, Cic. de Off. 1, 10. 

17. i nunc 'after that go and'. A formula of ironical or conlemp- J 
tnous exhortation constantly used aftei a string of warning examples 
manims. See Ovid, Ep. 3, 16; 4, 137; h, 204. A. A. 1, Gj&'l 
Juvenal lo, 310. Mart. 3, 6, 1. Sometimes ihewuH^ is omitted aa in J 
Ovid, Am- 3, 3, i and in the famous address to Hannibal in Juv. k 
166 < demtns it saepos currefiti- Atpes. 

argtntum el marmor v/fus ' antique silver plate and slalnes'. Jni 
I, 76 argenlum vtlus tl ilanlcBi extra pacula capnim. airaque it arta I 
'hronzcs and other works of art'. Od. 4, 8, i 



Donare. 



paieras gralaque a 



■ The plunder of Sicily and Greece in the second century B.C. had it 
Croduced the taste for antiques into Rome, and the extravagance wit 
which it was pursued is tesliiied throughout Roman literature. 

18. TjiriB! eolores 'purple dyes', so often referred to as being use 
in the veste: stragulae [Sat. 1, 4, 84] as well as in clothes, and which ' 
were manufactured from shells found in the seas off Tyre, as well as ii 
other places, eum gemviis 'jewelled cups'. Or. quotes Verg. G. 1, 50I 
Ul gemma ii'lat et Sarrnna dormiat oslro. Cp. Mart. 11, 11,5 Tefotar 
deal gimma, SardanapaU. id. 14, log Gemmalum Scylhicis ut lucra 
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^ibus aurum Aspict? Cp. Juv. 5, 41 where the suspicious host set a 
BlBve Qui numeret gemmas, unguis eiservil oiutas. 

II. fnu/o/ agrii^melat ex agrit, tmrtat not occurring elsewhere in 
■cUssical Latin (Or.)- 

lus, probably a real person who had obtained landed 
property as his wife's dowry, but we don't tnow who he was. 

indigttum 'ohi sharnel' ?a(ufjj( ' seeing that he is'. 

aj. mirabilis 'an object of envious admiration'. 

34. guidguid suS terra etc, ' time brings all things to light (in 
i^ieum, 'into the sunlight"), and will return them in their gloiT ^° the 
earth again'. Cp. Od. i, 34 valel ima svrnmis Miilare. et insignern 
alttnuat Deus Oiscura prameHS. f lorace is probably thinking of some 
philosophical sentence such as that quoted by Or. from Xenophanes ^it 
•fis ydp T&Se wifTa Koi h yT}r jrayra Tekivri, The sentiment is often 
repeated in literature, see especially Soph. Aj. 646. 

a6. forticus Agrippae, the covered walk erected by M. Agrippa, flie 
great minister of Augustus, in H.c. 14, called the /frAciu- Nepluai, and 
decorated with pictures of the Ai^nauts. It was mean) as a memorial 
of the battle of Actium. See Mart. 3, lo, ii Ait spuia carpil Argonam- 

ma Appi, the road constructed in the Censorship of Appius Clauditis 
Caeeus, B.C. 312^308, from Rome to Capua, and afterwards extended 
to Brundusium . See iS, 10. 

17. Cp. Od. 4, 7, IS Not uhi decidintu 
Jiillus dives el Anais, Puhlis it umbra lumm. 
of the twelve kings. 

18—66. If we are suffering physically t 
relief: if we want to secure mental happiness we should make up our 
minds what will give it, and strain after that before everything. 

30. fortis ' with resolute disregard of pleasure', si iiirlus, the 
Stoic doctrine. omijsis...dclieiis, cp. =, 30 reitis omissis, 

31. verba futas ' if on the other hand you think virtue mere words, 
■a a grove is a mere collection of timber'. This is a sutficieni sense, 
though some see a reference to sacred groves: 'If you think virtue 
empty words, and groves mere timber without anything sacred in 
them'. Brutus after Philippi exclaimed (Dio 57, 49) u rXijiioi/ dptri, 
^4701 dp' ijaea, lyii Si ae ils fpyor TJatouv. 

eave ni 'see that you are the first in the market everywhere'. 
Ciiyra/iirs, Cibjra a town in Phrygia, where there were great 
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NOTES. 7. -5 

narks. B'Uhyna 'of Billiynin', a. district in Asia on the South 

Eastem coast of the Elack Sea, in which much trade wns done. Od. 

3i 7i 3 Thyiui merct hialnm. Od. i, 35, 7 Qaiaimque Bithyna lacessit 

CttrfalhiuiH pilars carina. 

35. tt quai pars quadret iKirvum 'and another thousand In make up 
fte sum to four thousand'. Cp. Pers. fi, 77 Rem duplica. Feci: iam Iri- 
fUx, iam mi/ii quarto, lam deciens tetiil in rugam ; dtpiagt, tiH siilaui. 

36. scilicet ' for of course', ironical. 

38. bini nummalum 'well supplied with money'. The word, 
ihongh in form B participle, must be regarded as an adjective. Cicero 
{de leg, agr. 1, 21, 59) has also used the word, but apparently in jest, 
und it is doubtful whether it is not as unauthorised as our 'monied' 
'Ulenled', and other such. 

Suadela 'persuasiveness'. So Ennius, qooted by Cic. de Sen. jo 
itiadae medulla. 

39 — 4B. Contain practical suggestions (ii^i'*^'!/ rnade) on the 
understanding that money is the secret of happiness. 

39. Cappadocum Rex, Archelaus. Of his predecessor Cicero [Att. 
6, I, 4] said nikU illo regno spalialias, nihil rege cgen/iui. 

40. nefiieris hic /u 'don'tmake the same mistake', h'c, see is> 4'- 
chlamyde!. The story is introduced ironically »s an instance of how 

mach wealth can be accumulated by one man. ' Here's the sort of 
thing', he would say, 'at which you should aim; — wealth beyond its 
owner's calculation'. The cMlamys tias a Greek mantle consisting of 
'an oblong piece of cloth to each side of which a gore (iT-ipvf) was 
attached', and fastened on the shoulder or under the chin with a brooch. 
It was regularly used at Athens as a riding cloak, but was sometimes 
adopted also by Romans (Cic. Rabir. 10). Rich. s.v. 

41. pratOere 'supply' as a loan. They were probably wanted for 

41. qui, used (i) sbl. with cum, se quicum. (1) as a snbst. relut. 
{3) as adverbial relative, as here, see 16, 63. R. 379- 

44. tollerel 'let him (i.e. the praetor or whoever was (jiving the 
games) take'. The imperf. subj. in oratio obliqua represents the present 
imperative in omtio recta. The secondary tense is used because the 
whole sentence is historical, depending upon scribit which is an historical 
present. R. 1783, 1785. 

Repeated from v. i, to contrast the vaiionB ideas current on the 
tubject with Lis own defmition. 

H. -V 
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res ' wealth', Cp. i, 65. 

49. species et gratia 'outward show (such as the emblems of ofHi 
■nd popularity'. The^a'i'i will obtain the spirits by winning us office. 
JO. simam, a nomenclalor to tell us the names of eveiyone, so that 
may become popular by appearing to know everyone. Such an 
ndant was especially wanted by a cmdidate for office. Cicero 
employed one [Alt. 4, t, 5], and urges on his brother tlial to know the 
names of his supporters was the first and most necessary step in a 
canvass [de petit, g 25—31]. Plutarch tells us that one great cause of 
the popularity of Tbemistocles at Athens was that he was able to call 
all the citizens by their names [ftutarch, Them. 5]. For other uses of 
the noiaeneialBr, see Juv. 1, 9J— 9, and Prof. Mayor's notes. 

ji. ^/yarfiff/ ' to nudge us '. For conslr. see 4, 3. trans pandera 
'across heavy goods', or loads in the street, Cp. Juv. 3, 140—156 for 
Ihe obstacles in the Roman streets. The candidate reaches over inter- 
vening obstacles to shake hands with a powerful voter. Many other 
explanations have been given of Ihe words trans pondtra. (1) Orelli 
explains them to mean 'over the weights' on a shop counter, as though 
the candidate went into the various shops and shook hands over the 

counter with Ihe shopmen. This ^ems loo confitied a meaning. 
()) 'Over the stepping stones', which, as in the streets of Pompeii, 
took the place of our crossings. There is however no evidence of this 
meaning of /imrf«u. (3) ' Leaning forward so as to overbalance himself. 
This is the view of most recent authorities, including the late Dr Munro, 
in his note to Lucret. 6, 574. The objection to it is the peculiar use of 

Sa. Fabia...Veliiia, two of the 35 tribes of Rome. Tliough 
Horace uses the old republican illustration of a candidate trying to win 
over the electors, popular election had in his time become nearly 
formal, the chief officers being really nominated by Augustus, though 
he affected to preserve the rights of voters and 'recommend' candi- 
dates. 

£3< S4- fasces. ..nirule ebtir 'the bundles of rods and axes and the 
ivory chair', Ihe symbols of the higher in agist rates, Consul, Praetor and 
Aedile. 

54. fraltr, paler. For the first as a complimentary title, see Juv. 5, 
135 ■nis, fraier, ab ipsis Ilibus! For the latter, see Verg. Aen. 5, 531 
lume, pater, Hor. Sat. 3, i, 11 cupidum, pata- oplime, vires Deficient, 
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S5' yJ«'W politely ', opposed to rusfiius; ep. iiifacelo at infatituir 
run CatuU. ii, 14.. Horace uses it with the idea of satirical v 
satirist Lucilius Is /acilus Emuticlof: Maris (S. i, 4, 7) : willi the notion 
of valgar affectation S. i> 1, 16 : but, with a better sense of stailing 
(prace, malle alqui faieliiin Vtrgilio annuerunl gaudintes mrt Camenaf 

(S- 1, .a «). 

56. /««; 'it is daylight', let DS go at once for fish or Eamc, even 
though we are reduced to the subterfviEC of Cargilius, and purchase the 
boar which we pretend to have killed, thereby showing that we care not 
for the sport but for the luxury of the food- 
fit, crudi iumidiqut lavcniur. The proper course was to go to the 
bath first and then 10 the cena. It seems however to have been the 
fashion among gourmands to go to the bath after the cena in search of a 
second appetite, a practice regarded as especially unhealthy. Cp. Fers. 
3, 98 Tvrgidus hu epulis alqut albs ventre lavatur, Gutturt sulfureas 
tftile sxhalante mefites: Sed tremor inter vina luiit, catidumqtu Iritnlem 
r.xcuUt I manibus, denies crepiure retecti, Uneta caduitl laxis tunc 
pulminlaria labris. Hinc Ivba, camielae. Cp. Juv. i, 143. 

fij. Catriti cera rfi^Hi ' deserving to be disfranchised'. The people 
(vf Citeie in Etruria were one of the earliest state!! to be admitted to a 
curtailed Roman citizenship ; hence labalae CaerUes come to be the 
name for the lists of disfranchised citizens. 

63. rcmisium Ulixi 'the crew of Ulysses', turned into awine by 
Circe, see j, 53. 

64. inUrdicIa vsluplas, the slaughtering and eating the cattle of the 
Sun, Horn. Odyss. ra, 197 — 365. and the eating of the Lotus 9, 91 — 97. 

65. Mimnermus, of Colophon or Smyrna, who flourished about B.C. 
610 — ^X3, was an el^ac poet, whose works were chiefly amatory, 
their morality appaicmly of the complexion indicated by Horace. The 
lirst fragment as given by Betgk sufficiently explains Horace's words. 

^tit Si plo!, t1 Si repxrov drip XP'"'" 'A^peSlrijt ; 
TtflyaV, Srt ;i« fititin toCto «A«, ■ 

tpinrraSlT} ^iXinjt Knl /lelAix" it^pa «al fi'"^. M 

67. tiive vale, an ampliticslion of the common va/t at the end of 
letters. Cp. Sat. 3,5, 110. 

see on 4, r. linen his ultre. Or. quotes Plant. Epid. 
piactbU utiter caniilium si nan filaeibit rtferitoU 
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^r addressed to Maecenu, excusing the poet fiom attenc 
in Rome on ihe giound of health, and claiming a proper indepecdi 

. ruit = ruri. 'Rare except wjth adjeclive ', R. ii7o:cp.i4, 

1. Stxlilrm. This month was Dot called August until B.C. 8—7. 
Atigusti;s succeeded Lepldus as Toatifex Maximus id b.c. 15, and in 
of that ofEce caused amotig other things a rectification of the 
Calendar; but the change of the name oiSeililis to Augustus 3a:tns. not to 
have taken place until after hia expedition in Gaul (B.C. g) ia which he 
received Ihe submission of the Sicambri, on which occasion he honoured 
Tiberius with the imperial title and triumphal robes, and extended the 
boundaries of the Pomoeriuro. He chose the month of August rather 
than that of his birlh (September) because in it he had first obtained the 
Conaidship (B.C. 4.3) and won his greatest victories. Suet. Aug. 3 1. 

mitidax 'false to my promise', daideror 'I am absent'. 

5^6. dum ficus — atiis ' while the season of the eaily fig and the 
lieat surrounds the undertaker with his btack-clnthed mutes'. Sep- 
teBibec was the unhealthy season in Rome, see t6, iS, Cp. Juv. 4, 5(1 

teHferoautumno. The South wind at that season was specially unhealthy, 
Hor. Sat. i, 6, 18 nic fluinbais Ausiir Autumnusve gravis LiUlinat 
giuslus aceriaf. Cp. Juv. 6, 517. Snet. Ner. 39 pcsiihnlii iinius 
autumni qua triginia fimtnim millia in ralionem Libitinae veturunt. 

lictoribus, used for any 'attendants'. Ot, quotes Cic. de Lcgg. 1 % 
61 dcndntis funiris eilaius accenso et iictatiius. For dissigjialoiim, 
«=S,.6. 

7. maleraiia 'doting mother'. The diminutive is used to indicate 
a half contemptuous pity for the anxious or sorrowing mother. 

S. officiosa scduiilai, constant performance of the duty of clients to 
their patrons in paying visits and conducting them to and from the 
forum. This was not only done by servile flatterers and legacy hunters 
(Sat. I, 5, 47), but by all men under any tie of obligation either social or 
political. See Cicero's view of this practice, which 
only return possible 1 
pro Mur. S 70. 

opcUaforcitsis 'the 
<]iminutive. 

. ye^nv, the 1 



gards as the 
means to their rich patrons, 



rious petty aflairs of the forum': 
which were prevalent at this se 
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irlanam sjuraiilihus aegi-is, rtsisticU 'uDseals' 
lo lie opened ', i.e. on the death of the testators. 

to. (WDi/i/ 'but whenever' or 'as soon as'. Cf. Sat. i, 3, lo CffWM 
er<il...praie!ara minantis Sivatuum tepido cipissit villuta tt 

inlintt 'sprinkles upon'. Horace is at his farm in the Sabine 
valley, at the first appearance of snow he means to go down 10 the sea 
coast. He did not like cold, see 10, 14. 

n. coiilraclus, various eKplanalians have been given of the word, 
(i) 'huddled-up' to escape the cold [Or.], (j) 'rejoicing in rcliremenl'i 
{3) 'living frugally'. I think it means only ' shutting myself up", both 
on account of the season and the desire for study. Cp. Pel's, i, 13 
scribimus inclusi. 

15. sodts, see on i, 61. 

16. beni^ne ' no, thank you', a formula generally of polite refusal. 
The full phrase is tenisne dicis. Plaut. True. 1, a, 31. Ter. Phorm. 
1051. 

10. ptedigus ei slut/us ' it is only the prodigal and fool that gives 
what he does not value', i.e. from the mere prodigal love of spending. 
Cp. Thackeray, Vatiily Fair, 'Thriftless gives not from a beneficent 
pleasure in giving, but from a lazy delight in spending'. 

ai. sfges 'sowing", elsewhere 'the crop', Od. 3, 13, 7; infr. 87. 
Or. quotes the proverbial sentence ut simeittem /icerii ila mites, 'as you 
have sown so shall you reap', Cic. de Or. 2 g iGi. 

11. dignis ' for those who are worthy of his favour', para/us, this 
nom. case toAtre Ike subject of the infill, is Ike same as that of the mmn 
verb was imitated by the poets from the usual Greek construction, cp. 
Od. 3, 17, 73 uxor itwieti lovis esse ntseis. CaluU, 4, t Fhaselus Hit 
quim vUifis, Acsfiles, Aitfuisst navium celerrimus. Verg, Aen. a, 377 
sensit medial delapsus in hastes. 

13. nee tamen, yet is quite aware of the true value of things, and 
does not give from ignorance of it. 

aera lupinis, a proverb from the beans used for money in the stage 
{(oaiicum aurum), and as counters in games of chance. 

14. pn laude mereiiiis ' in proportion to (in a manner worthy oO 
the reputation of my benefactor' i.e. of you, Maecenas. inerenlis= 

16. /arte lotus 'my strong frame'. For the use of lotus cp. Od, 
3, ro, rg Non hoe semper eril liniiiiis out aquae Caelcslis palitns talus. 
3i 37, 36 lalui crcdidil taurs. 
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angusta fronic 'on a. forehead made narrow by cluslermg curls': 
•omething of the beauty on which Horace complimenta Lycoris, Od. i, 
33, 5 Insigntiii tinui fronte Lycorida, Cp. Chaucer, Millrr's Tali, 
'Ful smal y-puUed weten hit btowes two'. 

37. dulce, cp. Dula ruliniim Lal&^a amahs Duke loquentim Od. 

I, 31, 33. These infiDitives loqui, ridere, matrire are used properly as 

iodecliDable verbal substantives. R. i34i. Cp. Aik vistre Sriili Feis. 

ridere vieum id. tit. meminiise taeet Lucr. 4, 765. 

■ /"£"'"< "^P- *^' '1 9i ^' JVuMC el latenlii froditer inlimo Grains 

L pHtUae risiii ab anguh. Verg. Eel. 3, 64 Malo me Galatea ftlii iaiara 

fuella : Rt fitgit ad salices, el se aipit ante videri. 

cp. Od. 4, I, 3 JVon sum qualis eram bsnae sub regno 



Cinarae 



See 01 



(■33- 
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o^'toguish', cp. Od. r, i^, ^ grafa prolervilas (Qi.). 

^tpeeula. This was altered to nitedula [ = mouse] by Benlley, 
on the ground that foxes don't eat com and could not get in through aa 
anguslarima. But the fox as a personage in fables plays many unnatural 
parts, as for instance in the famous ease of the sour grapes, and it is not 
safe to criticise a lable by the light of natural truth. The MSS. show 

no varialion, and the fable is referred to by the ScholiMt as faiuia 

vulpecuiae. 

30. cumtra, a basket or tub with convex cover for keeping com, 
HSed apparently only by those who kepi com in Email quantities. Sal. 
I, 1, 53 cur luaftus laudes cuaieiis granaria ?uislris? 

32. procul 'hard-by', 'standing a. little way off'. Cp. Verg, G. 
4. 353i Aen. i. 42. 

34. si...imagine ' If I am taanted by the application of this fable 
to myself. Couipelio has a sense of rudeness, cp. Sal. 3, 3, 197. resigno, 
Od. 3, 19, 5S si {forluna) ceteres qualit Pernios, rcsignu quae dedit. 

35. Jtlebis somnum 'the placid sleep which tie common people 
obtain from simple fare', cp. Od. 3, i, ir somitus agresliam Leiiis 
virerum nait humiles domat Fastidil. satur allilium 'full-fed with 
ttted birds '. The aliilis (alo) was a bird fatted in darkness and heal. 
See Mayor on Juv. 5, 1 15. Satur takes ahlat. or gen., as plmus. R. 
I33S, 1339- 

36. Aralum. The supposed wealth of Arabia (felix) was pro- 
verbial, see Od. 1, 39, l 1 3, 14, i : by a common error which makes 
people think that the country from which articles of expensive luxuiy 
ioinc must be necessarily rich. 



miilo takes the ace. or abl. of the thing giveti or taken in exchange; 
here the thing lo be taken is in the abl. On Ihe other hand ihe ca.'ies 
are reversed in Od. i, 17, i Vclox amMniim saepe LucrttiUm Miitat 

37. iitrecuHdum 'modest' in making requests. Cp. 17, 43" 4S- 
rtxqut paUrque Audisli coram ' you have been addressed to your face 
by me as 'father' and ' king'.' Fmpatir, cp.6, S4 ; for rrx, cp. 17,43. 
The latter was commonly applied to s patron, Cp. Juv. 5, 14 impMtat 
hunc rtx El quamvis raruiri tanien impii/al. Perhaps Horace may have 
used it also to Maecenas in reference to his supposed royal descent, Od. 

40 — I. Tilimaikus, see Horn. Ody&s. 4, 601, the speech of 
Tetemachus is represented more faithfully than usual. 

Tinroui i' (Ji 'IBbstji' oil* Siaiuu, oXXtt irol aJry 
ivSai^ Xflipa Cya'Kiia- nv yap Ttiloio iviacfU 



if S '\6aKji oCt ap SpSiioi 



(01! yip Tii t'^triiii' iTV^XaTiii aJ5' ciXfliuiiv, 
f 41. ipaliis, see 14, g. 
■ '43. AtriiU. Telemachua is speaking to Menelius, and beginlfl 
(OdjES. 4, S94) with 'kTp4.^ (voc.). 

45. Tibur, Tivoli, from which Horace's farm was not far distant, J 
vaaium 'not crowded' as Rome is. imMU Tarenlum, cp. Sal. : 
34 molli Tarenlum. It was one of the places Horace regarded as aH 
possible retreat for his old age, Od. 1, 6, 1 1. 

46—95. The folly of lifling « man by a sudden stroke of favour 
above his position into an employment unsuiled to him illustrated by the 
tale of rich Philippus and the auctioneer. This episode has been closely 
imitated by Swift in his 'Address to the Earl of Oxford' 1713, begin- J 



I 



' Harley, the nation's great support, 
Returning home one day from conrt, 
(His mind with public cares possest, 
All Europe's bus'ness ta his breast.) 
Observed a Parson near Whitehall 
Oieap'ning old Authors at a stall.' 
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^6. Phttippiis, L. Mucius Fhilippas, Coits. B.C. 91, wa; a great 
t in reputD.tion to Crasaoa and Antooius [Cic. Brat. 47]. He 
died about B.C. 76. 

vam 'ahout two o'clock', which 'was late for leaving off 
business : the law courts began about 9 and business generally seems to 
have ended at 1 p.m. Scptinia finis tril. Marl. 4, 8, 4, from t to 3 being 
devoted to exercise and the bath, followed by the tftia at j. 

48. CaHtias. A street from the S. E. end of the Forum led to 
Ihe district on the Mons Oppius called Carinat where the church of 
S. Pictro in Vincoli now Elands and the ruins of the baths of Titus. It 
jras at this time a fashionable quarter, 

adrasum, see on 15, 15. vacua in umbra 'in the booth of a 
baiber now emptor', because it was so late in the day that Ihe customers 
and loimgers were dispersed to dinner. The barber's shop has always 
irt of loungers, see Aristoph. Av. 1441, Plnlus 338. 
"irios 'his own nails', instead of being operated upon by 
Ihe barber. Or. quotes Plautus Aul. i, 4, 3J quia ipd pridcm lonior 
•■tts»es dimpstrat. ItnUir 'leisurely'. 
51, Dirmtri, a Greek slave name. 

53. (Kdj/itiaf 'used to leceire and cany out', 

unde datno 'where he livea' = cj: qua domo: in this phrase donio 
»m5 to define and limit the more general mtdc. Cp. Verg. Aen. 8, 
114 Quigenust undi damn! quoted by Or. 

55. VolUium Mesam. The latter is a common slave name. The 
^ tnan was therefore probably a freedman who had taken as usual the 
piaenomen of his palronus. 

'at the proper time'. Cp. Od. 4, 12, a8 Duke isl 
desiptre in lota. It seems better to mike the infinitives properari, 
cessare ('to take his ease'), yuaerirt. Mi depend upon narral rather 
than on nstum (cp. 6, 3}). 

Iquaerirt el uli — quatrere el quaesUis uli, ' both to seek gain and 
enjoy it when obtained'. Cp. 15, 31. 
58. /a««r/o' a settled home'. Cp. 15,58. 
jg. (Tam/a 'in the Campus Msrtius' as a place of exercise. Od. i, 
8, 3 cur apricum Odtrit Campum. Infr. 11, 4. The sports of the 
Campns are mentioned in the A. P. 379, L%idere qui nacil tanipestrilrus 
ubstinet amis, /ndoctasque pilae disewe Imckive guieail, Cp. Sat. t, 
: 



61. credere, niirari, for this use of the infinitive (only the present 
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tense) lo express astiait ■without markiag defiiUU limi, Eometiines Called 
tbe historic inlinkive, see R. I3f9. 

ti. itnigne, supr. 1. ifi. Moia thinks that he is being hoaxed, and 
cannot believe that he is really invited; be gets out of it therefore by 
refasing: ep. 

' Swifl seem'd to wonder what he meant 
Not would believe my Lord had sent ; 

^So never oSered once lo stir, 
But coldly said, Your Servant, Sir.' 
63. negel, dubilalive subj. 'Can it be that he refuses?' 
inpraius 'persistently', cp. lalnf improbus Verg. Geo:^. 1, 

146. 

6j. vtndrattm, at an auction, tuniiatc, wearing the short close- 
fitting tunic, i.e. not the taga, aa the better class of Romans would do in 
the city ! though at this time the upper classes were beginning lo drop 
the use of the heavy fiTfa ; a custom which Augustus in vain tried to 
withstand. Suet. Aug. 40. 

fepclh 'humble folk', zp. pMimla Ep. 1, r, iSG. 

do. offK/a/'sQrpriscshim',**^!!. Cp. i5, .p. 

saivtrc iubel 'says salve! to him', the ordinary greeting on a first 
meeting. 

67. exnisare 'to allege as an excuse'. Cp. the construction of 
dtfmdert. Orelli quotes Cic. Phil. 9, 38 txcusare niorbum. 

68— g. vmi3Sct,..prinridisset, subj. in oratio obliqua. mam, 
salutalot, or morning caller, the lime for whom was from the first t 
third hour. Cp. Mart. 4. 8 Prima salHlanles alpit altera ctmlerit kora, 1 
id. I, 55, 6 Et matutinum fortat intplit! Ave. 

69. praoiJisscI 'seen him first'. Orell. quotes Plant. Asin. 1, 
44. non kercU It prwideram, quacsa ne vilio verlas, 'don't put a I 
intcrprelalion on it'. 

sir. ..si 'on this condition, that', si rtnas, the protasis has anindi 
live verb where the apodosis is imperative. R. 1571. 

71. past tianam. Cp. Mart. 4, 8, 6 Imptrat exlraclBi frangat m 
loTBS. As the cena divided tbe day the nana gave rise to our word i 

rent auge, cp. 6, 47 ; 16, 68, slrfHuus, a, 70- 

71, direnda tacenda 'thingi of all sorts, indifTerenl or confidential', 
such as won't bear to be repealed in the morning, sen i, ij,. 



EPISTLES OF HORACE. 
J. Cp. Swift's paraphrase : 

'The Doclor now obeys the aunimons, 
Likes botli his company and commons; 
Displays his talent, sits till ten ; 
Next day invited comes again : 
Soon grows domestick, seldom faiU 
Either at morning, or at meaU ; 
Came early, and departed late : 
In short, the Gudgeon took the bait.' 

75. ™^. See on 1.68. 

76. rura subiirbana ' to his patron's country seat in 
KJiood of Rome', in the Sabine territory, as is shown ii 

It ad following the construction of rus. 

indiitii Lalmu, on the day oftheT^i-iaf Latiaae, which w 

I a. fixed day {stalae), but on a day appointed (indiclus) each year by the 

I Consul (conceplivae). The busy Roman of the upper class often took 

I Ihe opportonity of going during the holiday to his country house, either 

keep aloof from the festival or 10 attend it more conveniently, as 

[ was on the Alban Mount in commemoration of the confederacy of the 

I Xatin States. 

imjasitus mannis 'riding in the carriage drawn by Gallic 
Ifiorses'. Cp. the use of/jui for 'chariot' in Od. 3, 3, 15 iac Quiriaus 
Hartis equis Acheronta fugil. Verg. G. i, 358 inviclui cquis. Others 
explain it as ' riding on Gallic horses '. The point however seems to be 
that Fhilippus takes Mena with him in his chariot to amuse himself 
with his novel expressions of admiration of the countiy, which the 
town-bred auctioneer had not seen before. 

80. sejileia saltiiia ' seven thousand sestertii ', about jf 56. 

81. agelluat >a small farm ', cp. t4, i. 

83. CT nilido 'from a dapper townsman'. The epithet given by 
I Jnvenal (3, r57) to apraeeo: opposed to sordidiis 'ill-dad', like a rustic. 

84. vinila Cfepat mira 'his talk is all of vineyards': cp. for crepal 
Id. I, 18, i Quis post vina gravent militiam aut paupeiicm cripal? 

m^$iileiis in which the vines were planted, see Od. 3, 1, to. 

w/n^i 'elms for training vines upon'. See 16, 3 and cp. Od- 1, ij, 
. Poplars were ako used for the same purpose, Epode, 1, 10. 
8j. inmorilur sludiis 'almost kills himself in the ardour of his 
I pursuit", 'works himself to death over'. The word seems not used 
PH'Awe except in a Jiferal sense of dying or wasting away. 
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^«(/r 'exhausts himself. 




87. mtnlila. Cp. Od. 3, 1, ^o fundus meiUux. 




enecius {«*») ' worn out '. 




B3. w.idia de nocte. Cp. i, 31. 




90. leabrum tHloniumqui, contrasted with the man 


as he had fin;! 


.esD him aJmiuni, 1. so- 




91. liunts alUiUusqtic 'hardworking and unremitt 


ng in labour': 



cp. lull aUenle iliorum officia fujigtre Ter. Haut, 66. For durus cp. 
16, 70 and Sat. i, 7, 6, where it = ' obstinate' 'persistent '. 

93. Pol or Edepot 'by Pollux', an oath common to men and 
women, while Herde was proper to men, and Ecastor to women. 

mismim : worse than durus or intatlus. 

94. junif fe /if^ Gtninm ' Nay but I beg you in the name of your 
guardian God '. The ordinary form of a solemn adjuration : cp. Vec^. 
Aen. J, 141 Quod te per superos et canscia numina i'iri,..or!i misetert 
laborum. 

quod = ' as to which '. 

Gcniunt. The Genius was the god especially connected with ead) '] 
individual from his birth {gigne, genus). I£e accordingly was especially' 
worshipped on the birtMay, Od. 3, 17, 14; Persius i, % Fundi m 
Genio : and this worship was particularly common among country-folk, 
see Hoi. £pist. i, i, 144, 

96 — 99< The moral : A mistake of this sort should be retrieved ii 

90. modulo ac tide 'measure and foot rule', vtrum ' right': cp, 



I EPISTLE VIII. 

~ [Another letter to one of the staff of Tiberius mention 
mostly on the poet's own Btnle of mind] 

I. Cilio Albitvrvaiia. See Introduction, § 3. giuMrc 
him joy and prosperity '. 

1. Kiroms, sc. of Tiberius, see on 3, ». 

3. quid again 'bow I am': cp. 3, ij. miiusnUm 'promising 
myself that I will do ' : cp. Sat. 1, 3, 9 Atqiii vullus iral mulla el 

4. suaviler ' to my own content '. hand quia ' not at all because'. 
rando, cp. Od, 3, i, 19 Noit vtrbcraiat grandine viitcae. 






n angry 
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J— fl. The subjunctives contudirit, aegrolit, vctim, ofeitdar, irascar 
re accounted for by the sentences being oblique depending upon rt/tr 
1 V. i. momcrderit ' paich ', used also of the effect of cold, Sat. *, 6, 
\ «- 

6. longinquis 'at a Breal distance from town', as in the case of 

ich men with laH/undia in different parts of Italy. Cp. Mart. 3, 58, 5 1 

\ Stis hoc imctri diba an domus lovge? 'a town house out of town', 

quad level 'such as might relievE'. aegmm 'sick 

5, in a bad stale from evil passions. Cp. Sal. 1, 3, 161 

I. cur, sc irascar lur, ' I ask them angrily why '. ' 1 

I beca.use '. Orelli compares Cic. Att. 3, 13, 3 quod mi saepe i 

\ httnc mtum raium lam graviter feram, debts igneiccri. 

■. Cf Ovid Mel. 7, 11 video iiielhra proboque Deterl 
I. »«j/MHi 'changeable as the wind'. Cp. 19,37. 
5. tit vdltal 'how he is', ul vales? is the com 
greeting. See Terence Haul. 406. 

wi girat 'he is getting on with his official duties' 
Tiberius. 

14. iuvcni 'the young prince', eohorli, see on 3, 6. 
tj. ricU, an ordinary and somewhat evasive answer. 
I Haut. 118. Hecyr. 355. gaudere sc. iubtas 'wish him joy'. 

5. aurUulis, playful diminutive. Pers. i, 107 quid upas leneras 
Mordaei radere vera Auriculas? cp. Hor. SaL 1, 9, 10. 

7. We shall like you if your position does not induce you to give 
yourself airs. Cp. Od. 3, 37, •jiferre magnam forluitam 'to rise to the 
height of your good fortune '. 






1 form of 
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EPISTLE IX, 

[A letter of introduction addressed to Tiberius [see Ep. 3] in favour 
of the poet's friend Septimius, to whom Ode i, 6 is addressed, and who 
appears to have been also inliroate with Augustus [Sueton. Hor.]. The 
leaders of the Cicero correspondence will know how freijuently such 
introductions were asked for and given from men at Komc to officials 
in the provinces. So much a matter of course was it to give them lliat 
Cicero warns his friends not lo lake much notice of them unless he 
adds something out of the common way. It would be written in 
2a about the same lime as Epp. 3 and i.] 



NOTES. 
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I. niniii-um, soiiiewli3.t irooical, 'doubtless', as tbougb Hoc 
would suggest that Septimius made too much of lliis power with ' 
Tiberiu!. tinm 'better than anyone else'. 

3. siilicet \sci or sciri, licd\ ' as you may see ', with a slight depre- 
catory or apologetic sense. 

laadare 'recommend'. traJirt 'introdoce'; cp. Sat. i, 9, 45 
habira Afagmim adiutorem ptssit qui fart sicundas Hum hoininem 
veilcs si tfodiri. Cp. infr. iS, 78. 

4. Ugentis 'selecting', koniita = honeslos homines, but the poet 
wishes to put it in as general terms as possible. 

5. ium fungi ettuit, in apposition lueumrogatzXc, 'when he thinks 
that I am an intimate biend ', lit. 'that I perform the function of a 
somewhat intimate friend '. 

6. valdius {validius, cp. caldtor, soMum, Sat. i, 3, 51 ; 1, Si 6j), 
'belter', 'more clearly' than I myself. 

g. Bua...piilaitr 'lest I should be thoi^ght to have represented 1 
my ioiluence as less than it was'. 

II. frontis—urbamu 'assurance'. Orelli compares Cic. Fam. 
5, 11, I ptidor qiiidam patne aibruslicus. Cp. also Cic. in Fia. 
iamne stnlis guai sll guertUa kominum froniis luat? 

dtsccndi ad praemia 'I have fallen back upon what is to be gained 
byassurance'. discenderc in this sense means to 'adopt an alternative' 
which though not the best is the better of two. Many have taken the 
language as drawn from the arena: but this is I think r^htly rejected , 
by Orelli and Prof. Wilkins. 

13. scribe tut gregis 'enroll in the list of your set', 'among (he I 
number of your intimates'. Cp. Cic. Fin. i, § 6; grcgn omiVoi 
supra 4, ifi: Ov. Tr. 4, 10. 48 Dulda conviclus nicmbm fucrt mil. 

p-cgis, a partitive genitive. 



EPISTLE X. 

[Addressed to Aristius Fuscus (for whom see Introduction, § jj, 
from the country. Verses 1^11 contain a plea for the pleasures of 
the country as against those of the town. Verses 11 — 43, a number I 
of maxims as to the true way of happiness, mostly warnings against an 
over anxious search for ricbes. 44—50 He concludes with asking | 
for similar advice from Fuscus in case he acts inconsistenliy wilK | 
bis preaching.] 
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, solvere iubcmas, cp. 7, 66, 

. gemelli, affectionate 01 playful diminutive of gemini. 
— S- fnUrmis, cp. 3, 35. quidipiid ntsat 'whalever the 
F denies the othei denies alao, and we agree tborouglily'. Cicero (di 
Am. § 15) says that the essence of friendship is velunlalum, studisrum, 
sententiarum sumnta cenimsio. 

5. vefuti natiqut columbi 'like old and intimate stock-doves'. 
HaiBce often introduces s comparison in apposition, i.e. without any 
adverb or conjunctioQ to mark it. Cp. 1, 42 ; 3, 54. The 
diminutive veluli is ^ain nsed playfully. For noti 'well knon-n to 
each other', cp. Sat. 1, i, 85 Vieini cdenmt, noli, pueri atque furltae. 

nidum servoi, ie. you cling to your home in town. Cp. ia, 11. 
quid quatru f An ordinary phrase dismissing further details 
■nd summing up. 

)'I really live', 'I enjoy life', cp. Mart. 1, go Viveri qucd proprn 

\ paupermc iiiulilis annis Da veniam; proferat vivere nemo lalis. Cp. i, 

regno 'am as happy as a king', with a reference to the Stoic 

ine, see I, 107; 18, 107. 

ad caelum fertis 'you praise to the skies'. Some MSS. read 

I tfftriis, which is the more comman word in Ihis connection. Cp. Cic. 

e Am. 1+ e^eral laudibus : ad Fam. g, 14 /* sunmih laudibta ad 

\ £adum txtulemnt. 

secundo 'with everyone's consent to your praise', 'the 
popular talk being on your side', lecundus (sequor) = favourable, cp.' 
Od. I, to, 33; 3. ". SO- 

'Like a priest's runaway slave I refuse the rich sacrlHcial 
cakes which I might get in his service and prefer plain bread and 
liberty'. The priest represents the town life, the fugitive slave the 
poet, who hastens to the aunpler life of the country, millilis plaeentis 

I 'honey cakes', cp. Mart. 5, 40, 3 Hyblaeis madidus Ihymis plaeentas. 
They could not have been large, for Porcina made himself ridiculous 
by swallowing them whole (Sat. j, 8, 14). 
natmre', referring to the Stoic definition of the suinmum toaum, i.e. 
ttcundum naluram mvere: cp. Cic. de Am. % 19 naluram eptintam bene 
vioendi ducem. So alao de Sen. S 14- 
13. ponendat domo 'for placing your house'. Observe dmui= 
ifgmui, dal. 
fj~i6. est uM. Horace seems to 1 
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put in ihe moulh of Socrates io Xenophon Oecon. £, 9, x^'^^^ 
ffupl i^iBbiii^f KaX dipimis Murpoit toC rXtlur ti^/uipefo fl ^11 X'^PV- '• 
ijiiw 0cplfriu Eljcuri Ti tat ryt6/i,aiit unl (riuut ij xar' <l7/i6v ; plus~magis, 
cp, Cic. de Sen. § 37 m™ adulcseinlis,.,nea plus guam tauri de- 
tida-abam, 

tepcanl 'are niiltl and warm'. Cp. Sat. i, 4, 30 ^0/ ;ug Vespirtina 
teftt regio. Od. 3, 6, 17 J^f u^' leng«m iepidasque inaiiai lupilir 

16. Cani!...LiOttis. The sun enters Leo On the joth July and the 
(log-stttt (canictda) rises on the same day but is not apparent until 
July 16. 

menunta 'the swift movement', cp, 6, 4, as though the Lion were 
enraged by the heat. Cp. Od. 3, 29, \^ furit...steUavtsani Leanis. 

18. somno!, see on 7, 35. 

19. Libycis...lapUlis 'the tessellated floors of Libyan marble'. For 
African marble brought from the Numidian quarries, see Od. a, iS, 4 
columnas ultima recisas Africa. And for the marble tessellated floors, 
Od. a, 141 17 mn-Q Tinget pavimmtum suptrbum. 

II. Irrpidal 'ever hastens'. Cp- Od. 1, 3, 11 qtdd obiiquo lateral 
l.ympha fugax tripidart riiio ? 

11. tKHipe 'why! eyen in' etc. silva, the shrubs were planted in 
the centre of Ihe peristylium, with flowers, and fountains. Cp. TibuUus 
3, 3, 15 El nrmora in dondbus sacns imitantia lucai, 

tj. damti]...agrei 'a town house which commands a wide view of 
the country', 

15. mala pemimpil furlim faslidla 'will force its way insensibly 
through vicious pride', i.e. recur inevitably to a simpler life, furlim, 
the metaphor seems taken from the unperceived growth of a tree 
which gradually forces itself through the slrongeBt obstacles, walls, 
masonry or the like. Cp. Juv. 10, 14J saxis...ad quae DisniHenda 
valml sierilis mala rohoni fid. Cp. Pers. r, 1% ; Mart. 10, i, 9. 

■A — 59. A merchant who could not distinguish Tynan from Ilalinn 
purple would lose : so will a man who does not know true from 
false. 

16. emtendrre oilro 'to compare it with', esiro is dat. For the 
active sense of amUndere cp. Cic. de N. D. 33 % 10 patrri igitur 
ralioiitM miam cum lua catilendtrt, ' allow me to compare my method 
with yours ', 

J«/iJ«i'o= 'Tynan', sec 6, 18. 
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37. Aquinatem /iuhih 'dye from Aquinura', on inferior dy& 
fetatttia, cp. Mart. 1, 19. 3 Quatque Tyroa Islinit tpotaveri laeft-aae. 

iS. fraprivsvt meduUis 'or more vital', 'nearer 10 a vital part'. 
Cp. Jut. 14, 115 nondam imfilivtre medullas Maturae malix fii- 

30 — 31. Cp. 6, 8— g. //uj iii'iiio 'more than loo much', 'cx- 
travaganlly'. iioiicc uses the same CKpression iu OU. 1, 18, 15; 
1.33. '■ 

31. mirahm, see on 6, 1, pones 'youwillgive them 'i^^, — define!-, 
opposed to coUi^e in A. F. 160. 

33. rcges '10 outstrip in the true enjoyment of Jifc kings and 
kings' friends'. Cp. Vetg. G. 4, 133 Kegum aequabal efii animis. In 
both cases r<a-..'i=' the great'. 

34. eervns iquuin. This fable is attribated to Stesicbonis by 
AriEtotle, Rhet. 1, 10. In Phaednis (4, 3) the same fable occurs, 
hut a wild-hoar muddying the stream at which a horse drinks takes 
the place of the slag. 

3G. epes 'help', cp. 1, 136. 

37. TtUtar vioUns 'but when as conqueror he left his foe with wild 
plunges', pwfVfot. Taken ill this wa,y It adds point to tl:e next line, 
for with all his plunging he could not shake his rider oE Several 
recent editors however have adopted a conjecture vicia ridens, which I 
cannot like in spite of its ingenuity. 

4a caret 'loses', inprsliui "because morally unsound', as being 
without the temperance and self-control necessary for the support of 
every fortune in life. 
I 41. olim 'at limes', 'usually', cp. Sat. i, 1, 15. 

L 43. arrf'willgair. Cp. 13,6; 16. 47- 
I 44. vives, the future is a polite imperative, cp. 13, » and inda. 
sapienter 'as a wise man should'. Arisli, see Introduction, g 3. 

45. i(fc-flj/j;ffl/«m'uncanecled'. The word is not used elsewhere. 
Vai caslisare-'\o correct', see Pers. i, 7. 

46. CBgere 'to collect'. So perhaps Od. 3, 3, 51 aurum cohere 
JitimaHOS in usus. 

I 48, digtia seqtii, see on 3, 35. Money should be the slave, not the 

B 49. dietabam 'I am dictating' to my amanuensis. In letters Iht 

^ imperfect is usually employed to describe what the writer is doing; 

as ie pots himself in the place of the recipient of the letter. The rule 
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of the ' epistolary imperfect ' however is by no meana uniformly observed 
in Cicero'9 letters. R. 1468. 

post fanum putrt Vacunae 'in the rear of the decaying temple of 
Vacuna'. A Sabine goddess of viclory or war, who had had a tetnple 
r near Horace's Sabine farm. 

I EPISTLE XL 

■ [Addressed to 3. friend unknown to us named Bullatius, who U 
travelling in Asia Minor and the adjacent Islands, warning him not to 
be so caplivated by the pleasures of any of the towns there as lo believe 
that they would be a happier place for permanent residence than Rome.] 

I. Chios, twlnqus Lesbos. These islands were noted for their wine — 
see Epodei), n Et Chia vtna aul Lestia. Cp. Od. i, 17, 10; Sat, a, 
3, 1 15' And Lesbos was nola also a^ the home of Alcaeus, cp. Od. 1, 
I, 34 Lesboum barbilort; t, 16, II Lisbio pleciro; i, 31, 4 Barhite... 
Lesbis primum modulate dvi. 

J. eoncinna Samos 'pretty Samos'. Horace uses the word else- 
where always of speech or style, Sat. ', 3, s,o; 1, to, 13 ; Epist. i, i, 
^4, — 'neat', ' elegant', Cicero ad Q. F. 3, 1,1 applies the epithet to 
the plaster {tatorium) on the walls of a villa. On the whole the 
epithet is not wholly complimentary to Samos, rather in a vein of 
patronage from a citizen of Rome to so insignificant a place. It alludes 
to its temples — especially that of Juno — and its scenery. 

Croisi. Croesus king of Lydia, of which the capital was Saidis, 
from B.C. 560 10 S46, when he was captured and dethroned by Cyrus. 

3. Smyrna, Colophon, two of the cities of Asia which claimed to 
be the birthplace of Homer. 

4. pnu 'in comparison with*. Cp. vcros illos AttUos prat se 
faeru agrestis putat Cic. Brut, g 186. 

terdent 'seem poor', cp. iS, iS. 

5. vtHil in volum 'attracts your desires', 'becomes an object of 
dedre': cp. Sat. 1, 6, i /fi/c eral in votis. 

Allalitis IX urbibus ' one of the cities which once belonged lo 
Attalus', king of Pergamum, who left his dominions to Rome B.C. 133. 

7. Scis, Lebedus quid sit. Horace supposes Bullatius to answer. 
The town of Lebedus, once one of the 11 Ionian cities, was ten miles 
from the promontory of Mycoiessus. It became deserted by the 
removal of its inhabitants to Ephesus by Lysimachus [about B.C. ipa\c 
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. Gaiiis. The ancient Latin town of Gabii was on the Via 
Praenestina aboul half way between Rome and Praenesle. It had 
long lost all its importance and was tiearly deserted, except for a few 

■ jTS on account of its waters. Cp. 15,9; J""' 7^ 3' 
. Fidinis (Castel GiuLileo), in I^tium five miles from Rome, on a 
hill overlooking the Tiber, was destroyed in B.C. 43B, and remained in 
B semi-deserted stale ever after. 

g. oitmiscendus ct itlis 'to be foigotten by them too'. The 
passive use of the gerundive of deponeot verbs is common, and that 
abliuisciir should have this usage is accounted far by its originally 
governing the accusative of the object, cp, carendus, fntendus, utendus, 
Juttgendus. See Roby vol. 1 p. Isivii. illis dat. of the agent, regularly 
employed with gerundive. R- 1146. Cp. jg, 3. 

10. t terra ' from the safe shore '. Cp. Lucr. 1, 1 Suai/e mari 
mapio mniantil'U! aiquora vtntis E terra magmtm all^us spictan 
iabortm. 

ti. Capua. Fr. g 111 C. From Capua to Rome a traveller fol- 
lowed the Via Appia. 

ri. caapona 'in a wayside ion'. Horace seems not to have 
fomid the iao-keepeis to his taste B.Ioiig this road. See Sat. i, j, 4. 

And for the general inconveniences of the Italian inns, see 171 8 and 
Mayor on Juv. 8, 161. 

13. frigus colligit 'has contracted a chill'. So calligert tram 'to 
grow angry', A. P. 160. OrclH also quotes Ovid Met. s, 446 sitim 
colligere. 

16. trans Atgaeum 'on the other side of the Aegean ', and so refuse 
to come home because you have been tossed on the sea once. 

17. incolumi ' to a man of sound mind ', i.e. one who is not led 
away by groundless fancies at the charms of these beautiful places. 

Xhffdo! et Mytilme, cp. Od. 1, 7, 1 Ltudabunt alii claram Rkodon 
aut Mitylnun. The Island of Lesbos is called Mitylene from its chief 

facil 'does for one', i.e. they serve as temporary reliefs; cp. Ovid 
Her. I, 39 Pir Vtncrcnt nimmmqui miki facitntia trla; 6. 128 Midiae 
faciimt ad scelta emnt manas; 14, 56 Nott fasiunt mclles ad fera tda 

I i5 — 19. gaod-.-TVicris, i.e. they are good for a special purpose, 

' not for continuance, pamula, a loose overcoat without sleeves. 

I Jieslri a kilt or running- drawers worn by gladiators and athletes; the 
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name is derived from tLe Campus Martius being the most co! 
place for athletic games, see ;, 59. 

19. Tiieris, \x. for bathing, see Od. i, 8, 8 Ciir timet fiaiiam 
nSerim Cangere. 

ao. dum licet 'while we may', almost a. mere commonplace to 
avoid too positive a statement, cp, Od. i, ir, |6. 

31. foTlunmierit, a word used especially in a religious Ecnse, see the 
prayer in Pers. 1, 45 dafortunari Pertatitl 

grata, cp. Od. 1, 9, 14 Qutm tors diirum cuttqut dabit lutro 
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as is the case', 'seeing that'. aufi?i...curru 
is that if si has indie, in afadosis it has it also in protasis. 
a6. maris iffasi arbiter ' commanding a view of a wide 

37. currant, cp. Sat. 1, i, igfi/r omnc audacti mare qb 

38. strenua inertia, 'a busy idleness', which keeps 
doing nothing ot what ia worth nothing. Cp. Pliny Ep. g, 6 

naiiibus atque quadrigii, i.e. ' by Iravdling by sea and land '. 
30. Ulubrii a deserted township of Latium neu ihe Fomptioe ' 
marshes. Juv. 10, 103 vacuis Ulubrii. ~ 

atquus ' unmoved by the chances of life '. Cp. Od. 1 
j4equam memento rcbtu in arduis 
Servare mentem, non lecus >n bonii 
Ai insslertli timpa-atam 
Laelitia. 



EPISTLE XII. 



[Iccius is M. Vipsanius AErippa's steward or agent (firocuratar) in 
Sicily. This letter is written partly to recommend the poet's friend 
Grosphus, partly to advise his correspondent to be contented and not 
10 neglect philosophy entirely for the sake of business. That Iccius 
had been a student of philosophy we leam from Ori. i, 
The letter appears to have been written late in B.C. 
■6-7J 

I. fructibus 'the income arising from the property', either by waj 
of rent or share of the produce; cp. Cic. ad Alt. 11, 1 in j 
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ataint fruitus fraedierum. The fenns were probably cbiefly pastoral: 
■eeOd. 1, 16,33. 

1. si rede fratris 'if yon avul yourself of rightly', i.e. if yon use 
vrisely the peicenl^e which comes to you as piocuMtOT. iiM tst ut, 
'there can be no'. Cp. Od. 3, I, 9 £st ut tiira vir laHus ordiaa 
Arbmla lulcis (Or.). 

4. pauper 'destitute', Trtiixii as opposed 10 rhifi (ArisL Plut. 
55)). usus rerum = res: cp. Od, 3, i, 43 usvs furfurarwn ; Verg. G. 
a, 466 USUI a/iai = alivurn nearly. Here there is special reference to 
die legal meaning of ifrui us opposed to ownership; see Ep. 1. 3, 138. 

5. .la/tri, Le. Ji iene tst 'if your body is well', cf. 7, *6. pedtbitt, 
L e. si bnu est ' if your feet are sound ', not touched by podagra. Some 
however explain these words as = ' if you have enough for clothes and 
shoes ' ; which Orelli seems to think absurd, but I ihiok has something 
to be said for it, 

7. in medio positorum abstemius 'abstaining from the luxuries 
within your reach'; cp. Sit. i, j, loH tTansvolal in media pasila et 
fiigientia capiat. 

%. urtica, a kind of nettle used when young for flavouring salads, 
still osc<! by the Italians. For Horace's vegeiabic diet see 5, 1. 

9. confeslim 'by a sudden shower of wealth'. 

10. tusdt 'is unable'. Od, 3, 13, 9 Te Jlagraniis a/rox Aora 
taniailae Nesdt tangere. 

ij. Dentmriti. The Eleatic philosopher Democritus was bom 
at Abdera about B.C. 460 aod died about B.C. 357. Or. quotes Cic 
de Fin. S S 87 Democritus. ..qui certe ut quam mitiime a cagitatiortibtu 
aMucerelur patrimomum nt^exit agros desemit incuttos. He is aome- 
times called the laughing philosopher (veXcwiiMi), as opposed to 
HeraclilUB, who wept at the follies of mankind. 

13. peregrest 'is abroad', i.e. in philosophical contemplatioo. Cp. 
Cic. pro Mil. g 33 veslriu percgrinanlur aures (Or.). For the word 
see Sat. 1, 6, 101. Cp. Arist. Nub, iig KpeyAaia t>> rlniia. kbI t-^v 
^porrlSa \erT^ jcortt/J£ai rli rir 5;«jwip dApa, Cp. the phrases penes le 
SaL 1, 3, 173; apudmilei. Haul. 911. 

14. scahiem et conlagia, a metaphor taken from the pestilence in 
flocks, with which Iccius was now much concerned. Cp. Verg. Geot^, 
3, 198 ^aeits ne /rigitla taedat Molle pecus, scahiemque feral turpesqut 
podagras. Juv. 1, 7S dedii kanc contagio lah/m Et dabit in plurtti 
ji/vl grex talus in agris C/nius scaiie cadil it parr. 
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ij, nil parvum sapias 'indulge no petty thought'. For sapert 

Illiquid representing a. state pf mind, cp, Pcrs. i, ii cum sapimui 

adhue 'still' in spile of your enp'ossing emplopnenls. 

16 — 19. The subjects of speculation of the natural philosopher. 
Cp. Vei^. G. 1, 475 mi...Musae...Accipiant, auligut vias el sidtra 
monslrml, Defechis solis iiarios lunarqut laborcst IJttde tremor lirris. 

18. obscurum proleptic 'so that it hecomes dark'. 

ig. rerum concordia discors 'the harmony in apparent discord of 
the universe'. Or, quotes Seneca, Quaesl. 7, 37, iota hate munrH 
concordia ex discordibus constat. 

10. Empedoctts of Agrigentum [fl. cite. i.e. 444!, a Pythagorean 
philosopher. Sierliniui was a Stoic, and is referred to in Sat. a, 3, 33 
in connection with the Stoic doctrine of the essential madQess of aM the 
tioa-v'\ie,insa7tis el lti,slutlique propeomneStSipiid Sterliniusveri crepat: 
hence deliret. ib. 196 he calls him the ' eighth wise man'. Sttrtiniunt 
atumm = Slirlinius acutus. Names in -iai are used as adjectives. 

ai — 11. But, whether Pythagorean or Stoic, be friendly with Pom- 
peius Grosphus. 

seu piscts..Jrucida3 'whether you murder fish or leeks and onions', 
referring to the Pythagorean doctrines which forbade the use of any- 
thing that had life for food, connected with the belief !□ the trans- 
migration of souls. Cp. Sal. 1, 6, 63 faJm J^lhagorae cegnala, Jnv. 
I5i >74 Fylhagpras, cunctis animalibus abstinuit qui Tanquaat hamiat, 
et vmtri indulsit ncn onine legumen. 

it. utere, sc. /ami/iariter 'associate with'. Cp. Cic. Amicit. i, 
g 1 7". Sulpicio uteiare mallum. Cp. 17, 1. 

Ppmpeio Grospho. Ode 1, 16 is addressed to this man, from which 
we gather that he was a Sicilian, rich, and had held some office either 
at Rome or in Sicily entitling him to wear the laticlave. There were 
doubtless many reasons why a rich provincial should wish to stand well 
with the agent of the great minister Agrippa. 

ultm defer 'without hesitation', 'scarcely wailing to he asked". 
UUm [ultra) indicates spontaneous action beyond what is demanded, 
or witbont waiting for outside pressure. 

53. verum, see 7, gg. Cp. Cic. Amicit. 9 40 iaic igittir Ux to 
amicilia saneialur ut neqtu rogemus res turpts nec/aciamus ragaH. 

14. atmcna. (\) the year's produce, (1) the price of com, (3} price 
of anything. 'The price of friendship is low', i.e. Wae y\!?i.^-, &s. tj*. 
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make excessive demands on one. bonis -uhi iiaid dcest '«hon ihe men 
who make a request are good '. 

»6 — 17. Cantaber...Armtnius. 

The Cantabti had been frequently in arms during the reign of 
Augustus, and had proved themsdves i^cry formidable enemies. In 
B.C. 10 — 19 Agrippa was sent lo Spain, and after many difhciUtiea with 
the disorganised Roman legions, as welt as with the wailike CanCabri, 
succeeded in reducing the country to some order. Dio 5a, 11. 

Claudi Ntranis, see 3. 1. About the same lime the king of Armenia, 
Artaxias, was killed and the country made a Roman dependency, the 
royal powet being given to Artavasdes. 

17. Pkraalu, king of Parlhia, the ijlh of the Arsacidae, had been 
driven out of his kingdom, B.C. 30- — sg, and Tiridates pnt in his place. 
He was soon afterwards restored [see Od. 2, j, 17 where the character 
of Fhiaates as the most wicked of the Arsacidae gives special point to 
the lines], when Thidates fled lo Augustus carrying wilh him a son of 
Phraates. The Emperor restored him on condition of receiving back 
tiie slandards taken when Crassus was killed in B.C. 52. These 
standards were not however given back till B.C. 10; and it is this 
triumph, which however was one of Viomib diplomacy father ihaB of 
arms, to which Horace refers here and in 18, 56. 

j8. gtniius minor 'on bis knees'. The expression is metaphorical, 
as Fhraates had no personal interview with Augustus. 

19. Copia camu, cp. Od. t, 17, 14 hijic libi Copia ManabU ad 
ptttatm benigno Ruris honorum opulenta coruu, Copia is personified 
35 the goddess of abundance, of which a horn is the emblem. Ilaiiat 
dat. of the recipient. 

EPISTLE XIII. 

[This letter affects to be addressed lo one Vinius Asella, or Asina, to 
whom the poet mtmsts his book to be conveyed lo Augustus 
him to take a favourable moment for bringing it before him. 
'playfiiUy pretends to think it a heavy and fragile butdea and one 
h reqoiies great care.] 

I. redda, the future as a polite imperative, 

ligliaia i.e. in its sealed capsa, see lo, 3. 

4. studio nosfri 'from zeal on my behalf. 

j. siJulus ' loo importunate '. 




Augustus, be^ng 
betore him. He ■ 
butdea and one i 
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" 6. «>W' shall gall'. Cp. lo,43- 

7 — 8- guam qua„,clird!as 'ralher than at the place (i.e. Rome) 
■wMlher your orders are lo carry your pack', firus mfingas 'you 
cast il: down roughly in your impatience '. The poet all along speaks 
playfully of his litllc volume as though it were a. heavy burden, and of 
the road from" his farm to Rome as though it were beget with difficulties 
and dangers. 

Asinat. Otelli holds that Horace Uses this word for convenience for 
the real name Asella. 

9. faiula 'a, bye-woid'. Epode 11, 8 Fabula quanta fui. 
Proper!. 4, 15 risus tram. For /aiu/fl = ■ scandal', cp. Ovid Tr. 4, 
10, 67 Nomintsub nostro fabula nulla fuit. 

vteris, for the fut. see on I. 1. lamas ' marshes ' \lat-ma\. 
sic posi(um...m porta, 'arranged in such a way that you 
not be carrying it like a rustic carrying a lamb '. 
Pyrria, according to the Scholiast, is a cliaracter in a play of 
TitinLus, a drunken maidservant who having stolen some wool carried 
it in such a way as to be easily detected. 

ij. vt...tribulis 'as some countryman asked to dinner (as being of 
the same tribe) comes canyiDg his cap aad shoes '. The soUat are the 
indoor shoes or sandals which a guest would wear indoors, though 
while lying at table they were taken off by the slaves. See Sat. 3, 8, 
77. Plin. Ep. 9, 17 soleas poscii. The catceas was properly the 
outdoor shoe, but seems to have been worn indoors also, pillialia 
dim. a{ pi/iui 01 /ilia, 'a small skull-cap' worn apparently even 
indoors at festivals, especially at the Salurnalia, see Mart. 14, 1, 1. 

Iri&ulis 'a fel low- tribesman ' asked to a dinner at some festival. 
For electioaeeting purposes a man would often take pains to secure 
popularity in his tribe by invitations, places at the theatre etc., see Cic. 
pro Plane. § 47; pro Mur. % 73. 

16. m vol^ Kami ' don't [ell everyone you meet '. AV with the 
present subjunctive in prohibitions addressed lo definite persons is rare 
encept in the comic poets, Cp. Sat. 1, 3, 88 ne sis miki falmus. Only 
once in Cicero and then in quoting a proverb, Att. 9, 18. In general 
prohibitions it is more common, cp. Cic. Sen. g 33 islo iane utare dam 
adsil ; cum aisil hc riquiras. See R. 1600, note. 

17. quae foisirtt 'such as can'. The subjunctive for a doable 
reason, see 4, 3. 

18. farrs 'straight on'; cf. Livy 9, 1 ire porro. ' 
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^^H [Aadressed to the steward of Ihe poet's Sabine farm, who longs to 
^^^Hbe in Rome, while the Poet being delaiaed in Rome longs to be in the 
^^^HcoDDtiy. He therefore expounds the tiue principles of con lent ment.] 
^^^B I. mihi me rtddattis 'which restores me to physical and mectal 
^^^Bhealth ': cp. i5, 13—15. 

^^^B 1. qidnqucjocis 'by Eve hooseholders ', coloni or tenants on 
^^BBorice's 

^^^F J. qia«quc...fatrrs. We do not know enough of the local govem- 
ment referred to here to decide exactly what Horace means. The 
Scholiast says that Ihey were dauriona i.e. members of the municipal 
council of Varia ; Orelli ridicules this and says that they only attended 
the markets at Vatia and voted at the election of the duumviri iuri 
dicando, or local magistrates. The point seems to be, as Oielli puts it, 
' Yon a slave are in charge of an estate farmed by five freemen, and yet 
you presume to be discontented'. Varia, a small town eight miles 

■beyond Tibur, now Vicavaro. 
j. rfs 'circumstance'. Cp. i, 19, 'whether Horace is master of 
feiccumstances, or circumstances of him ', i. e. whether he can hold up 
■gainst adverse circumstances or allows them to affect him too much. 
Others however take it to mean, 'Let us see whether I pluck the 
thorns of passion from the mind better than you do the real briars 
from the field; and whether therefore Horace or hia property (which 
;i you have the care of) is in the better slate'. It seems to me that 

se of res for a farm is farced and unnatural. 
Lamuu pUlas 'the natural sorrow of Lamia who is mourning 
^bis brother'. L. Aelius Lamia, to whom are addressed Odes 1, 16, 
the son of a rich Eques, L. Aelius JLamia, Consul in A.D. 3, 
wfatui urii under Tiberius, and died in A.D. 31. 
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istM, to my country estat. 

sfiiliis...claa!tra, a me 
^■tlaustra are Ihe barriers or ca? 
\ placed before the start. Sfaiia i 



when 






■s behind which the chariots ti 
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'ffttgit, cp. Od, 1, i6, ig pairiru quis txul se quoqut 



I" 
Mil! 
14. tu mediastitms 'YoD, when you were b slave in a hnmble 
|loudon in town '. The midiaslini were a lower claas of slaves 
ijnilgares), domg all kinds of commoij work. See Becker's Callus, 
pp. SI5. 3(6. latila prece 'with a silent prayer', not venturing openly 
to express your discontent. Cp. Pets. 1, 5 At bona pars proctrum 
i»cita liiavil aio-ra, opposed lo aperto veto, rum pctebas ' you desired 
to be sent Co the country' ; although it wa^ generally a punishment to a 
slave to be transferred from the fiimilia urbana lo the familia nislica, 
See Sat. 3, 7, rr;. 
15. liidi tt bainea, [he luxuries af the city, see 1, 91 ; 7, 59. 
lo. OOTiWia 'lovely', 'picturesque'. [Rt. am. am-o.\ 
jt. (iBci'o /^/nii 'the reeking cook-shop'. Cp.i.:i,44i 17, rj. 
33,13. ''?«o^-.''i«'and the fact that that comer of ground which 
you occupy will sooner grow pepper and frankincense {the products of 
the East) than grapes': i.e. that you cannot grow grapes on my small 
property. The vilicus is supposed to speak of the property con- 
temptuously as a mere angulus. Cp. Pers. 6, rj secants el angultts 
ilU Viciid tisslro quia pinguier. Cp. i6, 3. 

35. quai fossil, cp. 13, 17. 

36. lerrae gratis 'with a heavy Ihump upon the ground', like a 
burly cOtintrymaQ. 

tt tamtit utgues 'and yet, as you discontentedly say, you are always 
working the fields'. Cp. Verg. G. i, gg Exenelque frfquats Idiurem 
atqut imptrat arvis. 

t3S. disiunitum 'when unyoked', ilriclir frondtbus ' with leaves 
(of popUr, elm, or oak) pulled oiF the trees'. Verg. Eel. 9, fio Aic, ubi 
dtnsai Agricolae iln'ngunl fromles. 
30. mulla mole 'with many an embankment'. 
31. consenhim 'our agreement', !it. 'our singing in unison'. 
31. lenues logae ' togas made of wool with the nap taken oR" 
opposed to crassae Sat. 1, 3, 15. niiidi. Chat is, steeped in unguents 
in preparation for a feast, cp. Od. i, 5, 9 JVhiic dtcti aul viridi itilidum 
tapul impedire myrlo Aul Jlore. 

33. immunera "without making her any presents', cp. Od. 4, n, 
83 rtati ego li meis Immune"! medilor lingcre foculis. Ciuara, probably 
a fictitious najne, but probably also referring to some well-known 
woman, cp. 7, 18. She is called bona [= ' dlsliW.M«Sit6.' ifi. Via *:> 
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Horace was concerned. See Ter, Haulont. 388, where honae are 
conlrasted with mercenaiy women] in Od. 4, i, 4; and from Od. 4, 
seems to have been now dead. 

|. bibtdum Tond of drinking', media dc luce 'beginning at 
midday', cp. media dt node 7, 88; de node 1, ji. The ordinary 
dinner hour was about 3 p.m., and drinking before that was considered 
(Teat dissipation. Cp. 5, 8 : see Cic. Phil. 1, % 104. 

jS. uee...ludum 'nor am I ashamed of having had ray fling, but 
jdiould be so not to put an eod to such dissipations at the proper time 
iif life'; for ludus is only lenipislivus for boys, Ep. 1, 1, 141. 

fjHH oculo 'with jealous eye', the opposite of ocuk irretortc 
of Od. 3, 3, 23, 

die...venenai 'attack me with covert hate and venomous 
d. 4, 3, 16 £t iam denle minus mordior itaiido. Horace 
be speaking genuinely of illnatuied criticisms both of his 
writings and his intercourse with Maecenas and Augastus. See Sat. 1, i. 
■idinl 'laugh at': so in a somewhat diflereat sense with ace. 
of person in Od. 3, 16, 5 Si nun Acrisiam...Iufpiter et ViHUi 
Xisissmt. 

diaria 'daily allowance of food', though from Mart. 11, 109 
it would seem that a daily allowance of money was sometimes given 
instead. 

rodere ' to gnaw', implying that the food was hard and coarse. 
41. tisum lignarum, see on 11, 4. 

41. calo 'a low drudge', who has not yoni privileges. ca!i) is 
used of soldiers' servants in Sat. 1, 1, 44; of grooms, Sat. 1, 6, loi; 
of rustic slaves apparently in Pers. 5, 9;. 

epkifpia ' saddle-doths '. pigtr 'slow', and so unfitted for 
^ihippia. But others remove the comma and join piger to ca/mllus. 
Ploughing was done in Italy almost entirely by oxen, as to a great 
eitent it still is. Thus in Georgic 3, 49 Vergil, in giving rules for 
the breeding of stock and horses, seems not io contemplate the use of 
latter for the plough at all, Seu qitis, Olympiiaac tiiiratus praemia 
falmae, Pascil iguas, seu qttisjoiits ad aratra iuvsnms. 

caiallus [the origin of so many high-sounding words in modem 
languages, 'cheval', 'cavalry', 'chivalry', 'cavalier'] meant properly 
an inferior riding-horse or pack-horse. Cp. 7, 88; 18, 3fi: but it is 
also for a 'carriage-horse' as better than a mule, SaL 1, 6, 103, 
andSoi s, superior riding-horse. Sat. i, 6, 59. 
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44- ^uai jcj^, etc. A Greek proverb thus expressed by Aristo- 
phanes [Vesp. 1431] ?|)3oi Tu iir luaaros ri8e£ij t^»ijd. The converse 
of it is expressed by Pcrsius (5, 99) Publiea lex homlniim naluraqut 
d hoc fas, Ut Itncal i/itilos imcitia dtiilis actus, 
■jns exerceal ' let him be satisfied in exetcisiog ', 
cmsebo ' will be my verdict '. 

EPISTLE XV. 

[A letter addressed to C. Numonius Vaia, who had an estate near 
Velia and Salcmum, asking information about those places, as the poet 
has been forbidden Bajae by his doctor. He pretends to go only 
where the. best food is to be got, and to intend to become a tegnlar 
goarmand.] 

J. Vetiac.Salirni. The town of Saletnum, mod. Salerno, is In 
the northern comer oF the Bay of Paestiim, about twenty miles above 
that town ; Elea or Velia about (ifleen miles farther south of Paestum, 
mod. Alento. Both places were in more exposed positions than that 
of the sheltered £aiae, and were probably therefore more bracing. 

1. fUiirHr/i..,tn'a 'what sort of people are the natives and what 
kinil of a road is there?' Saias, see t, 83. 

3. Mma Anlonius. The order of names is reversed for the sake 
of the verse, as is not unfrequent in poetry, cp. 1, i. [For instances see 
Ovid Fast, i, 500; 6. 7'3— 41 Martial, T, 113. SJ 8.3,16; 8,3,5—6; 
Pers. s, 73' Nor is it unknown in prose, see Sallust Jug. 17 ; Tacitus, 
Agric. 1-1 Anlonius Musa was a well-known physician, whose statue 
was placed close to that of Aesculapius in honour of his successful 
treatment of Augustus [Suet. Aug. ji]. He prescribed a cold water 
cure for the Emperor's liver complaint instead of the usual hot fomenta- 
tions etc. [SueL Aug. 81], and he has here ordered the poet a more 
bracing treatment than the fashionable hot baths. 

supirvacuas so. facit ' asserts to be of no benefit to me ', so Od. J, 
»0, 14 supervacuos honorts sepulcri, ' vain '. 

3, 4. it lamen...invisum, the emphasis is on me, 'and though it 
is the doctor who prevents my going to Baiae, yet it is with me that 
Baiflc is made angry at its desertion '. 

6. dictaqut.-.sulfura 'and its sulphur baths said to drive Che 
lingering disease fiom the nerves'. The hot sulphur and sai^wix "sssSsa 
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I. 


^H of Baiae are referred to by Statius, Silv, 


, s, 96, who calls it vi 


^poHfcrai, 


and M>rt. 3, 10, 


19 aestuanles Baias. 






9- 


Clasinis 


ofCluaum'inEtmria. 


the seat of Porsena's 


li.Sdom. 


It was 


oa the R 


Clanis and was famous for its wheat and spelt [Uut, | 


^K 13, 8 Clusinis fulliius] and had sulphu 




^^ Gaiii>!, see i 


ri. Its cold springs a 


e noticed by Stiabo 


1 






0, the road-side inns 


n the way to Baiae. 


£■«■«» 1 


^F about 6 


miles fro 


m Baiae. 
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latva stomachosus kabma ' sho 


wing his anger by pulling the ] 


Icflreii 


'. <"■ * P" 


lling the left rein angrily'. 




<4- 


tttrum. 


pascat, this and the pre 




dqraid 


uponjfn 


bin b V. 15. 
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B ■'- 


quidvt! 


any sort of wine ', however harsh or rough 




M ,8. 


ad mar 


...I'wii'lo the seaside 


cp. 7, It. 




^ Un. 


' loellow 


, cp. Od. 3, 19, 1 Non anil versa lent t/uru 


tcado. 


' .9. 


W. ™m 


j/e divi/e, cp. 5. 17. 


quod...mcmtl...mm 


■sirtt, see 


on 13, 


7- 


'lilceayoungman'. 
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ai. 


fl/ftW. 


LuCania, In which Velia was, was famoos fo 


its boars, 


see Sat 


1, a, 6. 








n- 


KAmni 


sea-urchins ', fonnd on 


this shore, cp. Sal. t 


4, 33. 


34. 


PAaeax 


a regular Phaeacian'.c 


ne of the courtiers of Alcinous, 


«S- 


a Jcredere 'tnat to you fully': for this rare (bmi cp 


addubiles 


Sat. I, 


4. "*s; 


adJoril J, 18 ; adiiit 


1, 6; ; adHsis Sat. 


. 2, 114; 


adcrevit Sal. i, 6, i6 ; adrasum 7, 50. 






i6. 


Mamiu 


, a Rctitious name. 




1 


17. 


firtiter. 


ironical 'with spirit', i 


e. by living a gay life. | 






rofessed wit', see 9 


... Cp. 1 


Mart. I 


43, wlie 


re a would-be wit of this sort is warned Nea 




(£i&n 


ll habcri 


naium. 






18. 


scurra vagus 'a wit on the loos 


', i.e. ready to dine 


anywhere, 


having 


no lixed 


table at which he wa 


always welcome a 


s a eertia 


conviva 


see 7, 75. Cp. 58. 






For 


Kwrfos 


e.8, ». 






»9- 


That is 


if he were in want of 


a dinner he was not 


particular 


whether his host 
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ipprobria fingen ' lo invent derogalory tales ': so fingiri verba 
Sail. J. 14 ; fingert voltas Ter- Haut. 88? ; /ingcre crimitia Ov. Her. 
II, 177- 

saenus fingere, a. favourite use of the adject, with prolative lnfinitiye 
in Horace, imitated from the Greelt, cp. 17, 47; blandus ducire Od. i. 
It, 11; figerftrre laborem ^. 1,4, \t; R. Ijfit. 

31. moielli ' of the fish and meat market '. Maenius is ' a plague, 
whirlwind and whirlpool' of the market because of his enormous 
appetite. Or. quotes Plant. Capt. 4> 4, 3 cladis, calamUo!, inlimfa 
modo in nosiram adviiiit domum. 

31. quatsitrat, had ' gained ' by his sharp tongue. Cp. 7, $7. 

33. fauloribus el timidis 'those who favoured him for the soke of 
llis wit or feared him on account of his malevolence '. 

34. cenabal, fbr the constiuclion aianarc with accus. see 5, 1. 
omasi ' buUock's tripe '. 

35. quod sadt esiet 'enough to satisfy', ziilis et agniiuu 'and 
(dishes) of cheap lamb'. 

35. sdlkti ul ' so that he might have the right forsooth to sajr '. 

larnna conrffli/ir 'with hot iron', used for inflicting torture, ntpelum, 

' of spendthrifts ' ; mpa is used fof a. young dissolute man [cp. Epoi 

I, 34 discinctus nejms; Sat. i, i, si ; 2, 3, 115 etc.] just as patruus is 
used for an over haish or stem elder. 

37. correclHS Bestiiis 'like Bestius after he had reformed'. For 
the omission of a conjunction of comparison, see on i, 41 ; 3, 34. The 
point is that the luxurious glutton, when he is ruined and can only get 
coarse food, affects to cry out on the luxury of the age, as Bestius (who- 
ever he may be) when he was reformed attacked the vices he had left. 

[Many modern edd. have corjrrtor 'critic', which Lambinus affirmed 
that he had found in many MSS. The almost unanimous evidence of 
MSS. however as far as is known is in favour of igrrielus, which makes 
very good sense. Orelli however says whether Lamb, found the reading 
corrector or not it is the true reading.] 

38. quidquid eral nachts praedae maioris 'any richer booty than 
usual that he may have got hold of : i.e. any richer dinner to which he 
may have been invited. 

39. mrtfral...cinfrem 'had entirely consumed', as a Conqueror 
capturing a city. Cp. Od. 3. 3. 18 /lion, Hion Fatalis incistusqui iiuUx 
£t muHer firegrina ■aerlit Inpulverem. 

40. camedttnl 'spend on the table', with the iiUa at ^>ai&>\ 
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'gobbling up', cp. ;, ig. But it was a common eipressLon, see Jnv. 
1, 138 una coincdunt patrimonia mtnsa ; and passages quoted by 
Major ad loc. 

43. hie 'just such an one '. Cp. 6, +0, ' 

44. unclius. Cp. 14, 11; I7> II. 
46. eettsficilKr ...villis 'makes a. show by being invested in 

splendid country-houses'. Horace nearly always uses villa of such 
large and luxurious houses. His own house is vUlula (Sat. i, 3, 10); 
and though he once calls it villa (Od. 3, 11, j) it is the only instance 
of the word being applied by him to any such house. We may 
remember that Sallust (Cat. ti) speaks of the villac ia urbium mmium 
txaidificaiai of this time. For nitidis, of the splendour of wealth, cp. 
Sat. 1, s, 12 n-s ubi magna nitel. 

EPISTLE XVI. 

[Addressed to Quinctius— perhaps the Quinctius Hiipinus of Ode 1, 
ij, — describing the position of tbe poet's farm, its healthiness, and his 1 
happiness in it ; and uiging his correspondent to live up to his reputa- 
tion, and trust for happiness lo the inner consciousness of rectitude.] 

I. ne Jurconteris, cip. t, 13. _/anrf«j mmi 'my Sabine ferm'. 

a — 3. a.n...ulmo, the various elements of Italian country indus- 
try. Bgricuhure, olives, orchards, pasture, vineyards. From 14, 13 it 
appears that tbe poet's estate had no vineyards, at least of any value. 

«/mD, see ;, 84. 

£. Horace speaks of the farm as being in reducta nolle, Od. i, ij, 
'7- 

6 — 7. As you approach the farm you walk Northwards, the East 
on your right and the West on your left, vapcrit Orelli thinks refers 
to the mists of evening rather than to the heat of the setting sun. 

8. Iimpirieni 'the moderate nature of its temperature ', neither ti 
cold nor too hot. 

^idi used rhetorically to introduce a new point, 'aga'm'. 

8 — 9. rubiiunda...f Irani. The cornels are grafted and bear both I 
plums and cornel berries [i.e. wild cherries] : Verg. G. 1, 34 prani 
lapidfsa rubisctrc coma. Or as Some explain 'the hedges are red with ' 
cornels and sloes '. 

10. ptcui 'the herd of swim 
S20 g/iiade lu^s iaiti ridiiitU. 



^ 




Tare 
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11. Jons.„idotKUs 'a spring large enough to be called a river', 
the Digtntia, see i8, io+. Thoufih some hold that the/nBi refers tc 
Batidusia of Od. 3, 13, of which however the poEitioi 

Tkracam...Hibrus, see 1, 3. 

14. ttrt7i> 'wholesome', 'medicinal'. 

IJ. amocnae, see 14, 10. et, iam si credis 'and if you will believo.J 
it after my description '. Bentl. for ctiam. 

16. Siplimbriius hetis, see on 7, j . 

17. oiii/ii 'you are reputed'. For ii»/ira ' to be called ', cp. 7, 38) I 
Sat. 1, G, 20 sen lane libenliui audit; hence 'to have a leputatioi 
Ter. Hecyr. 600 valgus quad male audit malierum. 

ig. plus quam tibi 'rathcrlhan toyour 



Cp. Pera. 



e weU'. 



10. nese 'or should think anyone but the wis 
The Sloic doctrine that the mmmum. bonum was 
sisted in following nature, see i, 106 and 10, u. 

11. Cp. 7. 3- 
11 — 3. 'Don't conceal your fever and dine a 

The whole passage is imitated by Perslua, 3, 94^103. uncHs 'greasy' 
with taking up food. The verses of Ovid quoted by Otelli are the b^ 
commenlaiy, A. A. 3, 75s Carpe dbos digiHs ; est quidam guslus 
edendi: Ora necimmunda tela ftrun^ manu. Cp. also Mart. 5, 78.6 
Fiinetur digitU tcnendus tmetii Nigra cauliculus virem patella. The J 
only implements apparently used at table were two kinds of spoooft I 
called ceckka and ligula. See Becker's Callus p. 477 — 8. V 

34. pudor malus 'a falije iihame', maiitiaiie hontc. ■ 

ay — 21J. tnte...Iappiler, these are the words of the imaginaiy 
Halterer. If you were addressed in such words, says Horace, would you 
not see at once that they did not apply to yon, but could only properly 
be said of Augustus, and therefore take no pleasure in them? 

38. semel in ambiguo 'keep doubtful', 'never put to the test', i.e. 
by bringing you or the State into danger. 

50. emcHdatus 'faultless', lit. 'corrected offaults'. 

31. sades, see i, 6j. nempi 'why of course', cp. 10, u. Tliis is 
the answer to Horace's question. 

•^1. egpacht'\si 



. 33- ?"'. 
-34- ^'"' 



:. the public 
> i;p- 6, 53. 
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36. ti/ffrt, sc. the people, /urem, sc. me esit. 

37. iaguro...paiimutit, the worst possible crime, pairicide, cp. Od, 
I 131 5 Ilium ttparetUis cndidtrim sui Frcgisst cervicem. For lagutB, 

cp. Sat. 1, 3, 131 Cum iaguto Hxorim inUrimis. 

38. mordiar, matem, deliberative subjunctives. 'Am I to be 
, stung?' 'am I to change?' multmqut eolara 'Am I to change from 

white to red, and red to white?' Cp. Propcrt. i, 15, 39 mulios pallere 

a. mem/niuin [opposed to emendatus, v. i6\=V!lws»m 'unsound': 
cp. Pers. 3, 12 sonat vitium ftrcusia. 

I. The three sources of Roman jurisprudence, decrees of the senate, 
'laws' passed by the people, principles settled by judicial decrees. 

41. quo...lilts, i.e. who is often chosen arbiter to decide legal poicls 
in dispute, stcanttir 'are decided', cp. Sat. i, 10, 14 ridkuluin acH 
Fertius tl mtlius magnas plerumque acal rei (Or.). 

43. sponson 'as a security ', cp. Pers. 5, 79 Marco spondcnte recusas 
Crsdfre tu numme!. Cic. Att. i, 10 Tulliola tuum naamsculum 

I jiagitat It me ill sponsorem afpdlat. 

taientur 'are gained', 'successfully pleaded', cp. Cic. pro Coecia. 
67 ri hoe loco Scatvolam dixisti cattsam apid Cmtumviros non tmuisM. 

44. vicitiia Iota 'all his neighbours', representing public opinion, 
as in 17, 6%\ and Sat. 2, 5, 106 Egre^e factum laudet vkinia. Pers. 

' 4, 46 egr^um cum me vidnia dicat, Non cndam t 

I 45. inlri>rsum,,.pelh, cp. Sat. 3, i, 64 pcltetn, nitidas qua guisque 

I per era Ctderet intmrium tui-pis, Pers. 3, 30 le inlus it in cute novi. 
I 47. tireris. Cp. 10, 43 and Epode 4, 3 liericis perusle fanibia 

49. Sabellu!, i.e. Horace, who calls himself Sahellus \—SiM«tis\ 

because of his Sabine farm. The Sabelli from whom the Sabines 

sprang [Sal. », i, 36] were believed to have been a bardy and warlike 

race; hence Horace speaks of them as types of ancient simplicity and 

j manliness. See Od. 3, 6, 37 Scd ruslicorum mascula milUum Proles, 

I SabtllU d(Kta ligimibus Versarc glebas. By calling himself ' Sabellus ' 

f lie means to pose as a representative of the old simplicity. 

50 — 1. caulus enim. "No', says the moralist, 'as a wolf or a hawk 
B.void snares, so the cautious animal avoids open danger. Bui their 
natures are none the better for that'. 

{2 — 3. Qderunt...poenae. This is the distioction; you may absta in 
ftom vice for fear; if so you are not bonus el frugi. ^^H 
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S3- admitits in it 'you commit', ' yqu allow yourself to do'i 
This ejipression is commonly used to marlt crimes of special iniquity, 
Cp. Cic Fhil. 3, g 47 m in te admiiisH quat a verecunde inii 

S4. miscfbis sacra fro/aiiis 'yau will be restrained 1 
sideration of conscieuce or religion': cp. Sail. Cat. 11 of the corrupted 
Roman, sacra profanaque omnia pollutre. 

5J— 6. unam, sc modium. miAi'in my eyes', 'according to my 
philosophy'. Horace makes the very just remark that It 19 the dishonest 
inteation and not the amount of the theft which constitutes the crime. 
But he also is thinking of the Stoic doctrine of the equalily of all sins, 
which Cicero states in a popular fonn in the pro Mur. % 61 dieuni 
[SlBici) omnia piuala tsse paria: emni dtlictum scilus esii nefarium, 
tuc minus dilinqutri luia gut gaJlum galUniunim, cuia opus non fuerit, 
quam turn quipatrtm mffacaverit. 

j8, vil parco vd bove. Tellus was worshipped by the sacrifice of 
B sow as the emblem of fertility; cp. Ep. t, 139 Agricolai prtsci.., 
Tellarcm porco, Silvanum lacte piabant. 

59—60. Imitated by Persius 2, 8 'Mats bona, fama, fides', — 
hate dart it ut audiat iasjvs; Ilia iibi inlrorsum tt sub lingua 
murmur-it: ' si Eiullial patruus, fraeclarutn funusl' it ' O si Sut 
rostra crefit argtnti miki stria dextra Heriale! ' 

Laacrna 'goddess of thieves'. She is said to have bad a temple 
in the Via SalarJa. 

63, So much for hypocrisy. But avarice too is a slavery. 
qui, see 6, \i. 

64. oh assioi 'to pick up a copper in the street': cp. Pers. 5, itr 
(one of the signs of freedom) Inqut lulo Jixum possis Iraiisctndirt 
nummumt It appears to have been a common illustration used by 
Sophists. The paint seems to consist in the dirtiness of the piece of 

■ nioney rolled in the mud and dung of the street. 
^h ^S' cupitt, mrtuet, see 1, gi. porra ' to ptoce<;J '. 
^B 66. mihi, cp. 1. 56. 

^ 67. perdidit arms, cp. Cic pro Mur. g 4J iaul, diffidii, abiait 
haslani. 

68. (fl au^'iTfc/a re, cp. 7, 71. oirui/ur ' is entirely absorbed '. 

69. Such a man is in fact a slave ; you may treat him as a com- 
mander docs a captive, — sell bim for some useful purpose rather than 
kill him. The ancients (whether trolly or falsely) derived the wocd 

s. a. ^ 



^ 
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sir-ju! from servarc, because a captive kept alive {servat^ for i^^^^H 
the earliest fona of slave. ^^^^H 

71. annonat frasil 'let bim be used in tiaDSporting con^^^^H 
Italy'. YotuHHona, see ti, 14. ^^^^| 

ptnus, all kinds of provisions. ^^^^| 

73. pi> hdtsus. If the man has any virtae in him he wili be nooe I 
iily as 



I 



the less free for such trealment ; he will lie able to speak as loRily 
Dionysus did to Pentheus, king of Thebes, who threatened to imprisoD 
him for inlrodocing the Bacchic rites. The remaining dialogue is taken 
loosely from the Bacchae of Euripides 491 sq. Dionysus 
before Fenlheus a prisoner : 

'Z). Tell me your sentence. What will yaa inflict? 

P. Thy soft lu»urianl Itesses iirst 111 shear. 

D. My locks are sacred, dedicate to the god. 

P. Next give me here thy thyrsus from thy hands. 

D. Thyself may take it : that too is the god's. 

y. In prison dungeon I will coop thy limbs. 

D. The god himself will loose mc when I will.' 

75. nimpc 'you mean forsooth', cp. 1. 37. 

79- hot si»lit ' his feeling is Ihis '. ultima Hum, referring tiT 

aJia lima from which the chariots in the circus started and at which 
they finished the race. This Unfa was called also the calx, hence ad 
laUem ftrvmire meant 'to die': cp. Cic. de Am. 101 optandum tst 
ut cum aejualiiui fossil, quiiuscum tanquton t carctribui emissm sis, 
cum isdtm ad calcem, ut dicilur, ptnienirs. See also de Sea. g 83. 

EPISTLE XVII. 

[Addressed to an unknown person named Scaeva, said by the 
Scholiast to be aneques. Tliisand the next Epistle are on the same sab- 
ject,— the bearing which it becomes a man to adopt towards the great, 
whose patronage he seeks. Horace warns Scaeva that the service of a 
patron involves some loss of comfort aud some self-denial; but insists 
that, though success in the pursuit is not the highest achievement, yet 
it is worth something.] 

1. qMnmiis...consulis ' though you are quite capable of instructing 
yourself'. Cicero appears never to use quamvis with the indicative, 
always with concessive subjunctive. But the indicative is used in 
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the poels freely with this distinction, — with indie, [t tr 



fact' [cp. 14, 6; Od. 1,38, tjj 
;Ep., 



', 16; 3. 1 



16; Sat. T. 






1 



6; A. P. 355]; with thesubj.it means ' thongh ', ' even 
supposition. Cp. these two lines of Veipl, EcL 
I. 4S fua rum inatit6unt...quamvis lafls omnia iiudus LimBsoque paitu 
<Aducca fascua iunco and Aen. 5, 541 quamvii solus avem caele deiaii \ 
aballo. [For quamvis with aubj. in Hot, see Od. i, 15. 13 ; 3. 11,17! 
4. "- 391 4. 6. 7; Sat- '. 3. 'S; 9-4> 9"! Ep- «■ ^. '3-] 

]. vli 'associate with', cp. u, ii. maiaribits 'great men', cp. 
Pers. 3, 91 de maiore damo. 

3. quat unset 'the opinion of, not 'what is the opinion' which 
would have been anscat. 

amictdus, playful and aOectionate dimioutive. 

5. froprium ficisse 'to make your own'. The perf. infin. is used 
to describe an action complete and read;, R. 1371, It seems especially 
frequent after verbs of wishing and striving. Cp. A. P. 168 Commisisst 1 
eavel quod max mulare laborel. Od. 3, 4, 51 Undtnlis epaca Peliiat J 
tHfosuisse Olympe. 

6. primam somnus in horam 'sleep lasting till seven ii 
morning', which you can't have if you are to get up early to w 
your patron. Cp. Mart 4, 8 Prima salulanlts atque altera prolerit i 
hora. t, a, 6 et matulinum forial ineptus Ave. See also Juv 

7. stripUusque rMamm, cp. Od. 3, V), ri Omiitt mirari bialat ' 
Fumum et epes sirepilumqut Romae. The noise of Rome at night from 
the passage of carts is referred to in Juv. 3, 136 ridarvni iransitus aria 
Vicorum injiixu it stantis convida mandrat SrifiunI semnum, Cp. 
Hor. Ep, J, ], 70 — 4. 

S. caHpana., see 11, 11 ; he means the noise of some neighbouring 
tavern, permtinum, a lonely mountain village of the Hemici, 48 
miles from Rome, on the Via Lavicana. 

10. fefellit, cp. iS, 103. 
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his lemaiks, and whose insults he prided himself on (re 

IS, nolat 'blames'; Cp. Sat. i, 3, 24 Stullus et improbu 
est di^usque nolttri. 

i6. itotior 'ae being my junior'. 

iS. tludeiat 'parried', a metaphor frocn the gladiators' school. 
ut aiunt, cp. 7, 49. 

ig. iturror...nii/ii 'I play the parasite for my own advantage, yon 
to gain the applause of the people by your show of austerity', hac 
'this way of mine'. 

equus...rix, OreUi quotes a Greek proverb (rirp! fxe tpipti, ^mriXeii 
/It rpi^iii. For rer cp. 7, 37. 

11. e^dumfadu 'I pay my court'. Thus the social duties of call- 
ing etc. acE called cffida arbatia Mart. 1, 56, 14 ; and the book sent to 
pay court to its author's patron is addressed as afficiose id. i, 71, 1. Cp. 

vcrum a 'still though you ask for things of Utile value (i.e. bare 
necessaries) you thereby put yourself under an obligation and in an 
inferior position lo the donor, as well as I to the great man whom I ask 
for more expensive things'. [Orelli ttids vilid nrum, but the all bat 
unanimous evidence is for vtranis, and in my opinion the latter makes 
the better sense,] 

11. fers U 'you boast', *you give yourself out'. 

nidlius, masc. 'of no one' (Or.). 

113. color 'condition of life'. Cp. 18, 4; Sat. 3, i, 60 QidsquU trit 
vilae color. 

25. duplici panno 'with a rag wrapped twice round him', instead 
of a cblamys and tunic or x"'^- This was called by the Cynics a 
SiwUU (Or.). 

■a6. dscebit 'will sit well on him", mirahor d 'whether', R. 1754. 

»p. ferit 'will sustain', personam 'a character' iis in a play, 
properly 'a, mask', non inconcinnus 'not without a certain grace', 
Cp. iS, 6. 

30. MUiii lextavi...cMamydetii 'a chlamys woven at Miletus', 
The Milesian wool was famous, and purple dyes were much used there. 
Cp. Vei^. G. 3, 306 quam-ois Milesia magna VelUra mutentur Tyrios 
incocta colored. Id. 4, 334 earn drcum Miltsia vtUera tiymphae Carfeiattt, 
kyeli salara fueala colore. Mart. 8, aS (to a loga) »ec MUelus trot 
.fu/Ifre lii^a tup. 
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angui 'worse than a snake', cp. Od. i, 8, S lur oliviim San^ine 
viperino caulius vital f For the abi. angui ep. igni, cu/li, imM, navi, 
tussi, and see Miinto on Lucr. i, g;8. The oldest form of the abl. of 
i-stems was id: then I: then from about B.C. 150 -W or -T, e.g. funUi, 
emnei and /»«*, vesperi. Afterwards the I became most cor 
the -> survived in man; words ss above. 

3 1 . Mamydtm, see 6, 44. 

31. sine viuat incptus ' let him live like the fool he is '. 

34. attitigit solium Iovis'\% a happiness nearly divine' 
6 tcrrarum dominos euthit ad Deos : id. 36 Sublimi feri, 

eatleslia ' immortalily '. 

36. ttoit ciiivis. This is a translation of a Greek proverb, et 
irorTit irSpbt fis K6piyBor (aff i tXsDi: but what the origin of it may 
be is somewhat doubtful. Two explanations have been suf^gested, 
(1) that Corinth being a rich, extravagant and immoral town it is not 
everyone that can afford to go there ; (1) the difBcully of sailing there 
makes it not an ordinary feat to reach Cohnth. It is one of those 
proverbs which have become so completely a part of all literature and 
with so definite a meaning, that it has almost ceased to matter what their 
origin may have been. The point here seems to be 'what we seek may 
not be worth much, but it takes some iicubte to attain, and is not in 
everyone's power'. 

37. sedil = ceisavil''h.3.i played the poltroon'. jutfitrfiTW impersonal. 

38. ficitne virilller f ' can he be said to have acted a port worthy 
of a brave man?' 'Can we call his achievement an act of courage?' 

39. Mc ist. The question is all contained in this 'was it an act of 

qtad quacrimus 'the question we are investigating', i.e. whether 
such an achievement is or is not praiseworthy. Imitated by Pers. j, 174. 

41 — 1. virtus nemen inane. Cp,6,3i. Horace's view seems to be J 
'The cultivation of the great presents difficulty, in so far as a man faoer I 
and overcomes that difficulty he is performing an act of ' virtue ' though T 
possibly not the highest '1 irtpi 3^ t6 yaXrK^t^v i,A koX t^x^ ytvert 
ipiri [Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1, 3]. 

ixpcriens 'it is the man who tries that has a right to demand'. 

43 — 6a. The poet, dismissing the question whether it is wordi.fl 
while or no, proceeds to give some practical rules, 

res'. see 7, 37. 
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44, pidenlcr, cp. 7, 37 Satpt virccutidum laudasli. 

45. hec, i.e. that you should get some advantage froin four patros* 
47. /aj«™_/(™Hi, seeon ri.jo. 

4g. findtiur. The result will be, saya the poet, that the bounty 
will be divided. For quadra ' a quarter ' of a dish cp. quadra ptaienlae 
sectai Mart. 3, 77, 3. For its use here cp. Juv. 5, % Ut bona summa fates 
aiiimt viiicn quadra, dividuo 'divided', lit, 'which can be divided'. 

51. Bmndisium 'to Brundisium", as Horace was himself taken 
by Maecenas, See Sat. i, 5. The modem Btindisi, the port for Greece, 
and to which the Via Appia was extended from Capua. 

Surrtnlum, mod. Soraito, on the Bay of Naples, where many 
Romans had villas. Its wine is referred to in Sat. 1, 4, 55. For 
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54. cislam ' a basket ' for carrying clothes etc. Cp. Ovid, Met. 1, 
554 tala dt vimine cisla ; probably borne by a porter, cisli/erus, Mart. 
5, 1;; in Juv. 3, 106 it is filled with books. 

viaiUa 'all the necessaries of travel'. 

55- catellam 'a little chain' [dim. of ialeiia\ or a little dog as some 
think \calulvs\. 

sfi. fcriscclidim 'a bangle for the ancle' [irtpl o-icAo!]. 

59. pldnus 'a cheat', lit. 'a wanderer' irXiiyos. The number and 
Tariety of be^ars feigning various maladies and misfortunes seems to 
have been as great at Rome in these as in the present times. See 
A. P. so; Juv. 14, 303; Pers. i, 89; 6, 31. 

60. Osirim, the man swears by Osiris because he is or pretends to 
be an Egyptian, a foreigner appealing more to pity ; or because of the 
superstition of the people being particularly at that time directed to the 
worship of Isis and Osiris. 

61. pertgrinum, some one who doesn't know the tricks of the 
streets, victnia, sec 16, 44. rauca 'noisy' (the meaning of 'hoarse 
with shouting' need not be pressed); cp. Juv. 8, jg cxa/lat raiieo 



EPISTI.E XVIII. 

[Another Epistle on the same subject as the former, the rules to be 
observed in associating with a Patron, addressed to the same person as 
Ephlle 1. These maxims are briefly these; 5— 'o not to mistake rude- 
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nessaod a.a aileclation of roughness for manly inilependence: 1\ — 36 not 
to vie wilh your rich patron in extravagance; 3; — 8 to keep his secrets: 
39 — 66 not to run counter to his wishes unnecessarily; 67 — 71 to be 
careful what you say of others: 76 — 88 to be specially cantlous whom 
you introduce to him: 89 — 95 to be cheerful and companionable: 
96 — I II but amidst all these cares not to neglect study and philosophy. 
Comparing these exhortations with Epistle 1, we may conclude that 
Horace is addressing somewhat imnically a young man, fairly embarked 
in a life of society, with some tendencies to culture, which Horace thinks 
it necessary or worth while to encouiage.] 

I. liberrimf. Orelli rightly sees in this epithet a hint to Lollius not 
to be too free spoken. 

3. scurranHs, see 17, 19. The icurra is both a joker and a cause 
or subject of jokes. 

4. discolor 'unlike in hei whole coarse of life'. Cp. telsr 17, 13. 

6 — 8. fl^«/i'j, as opposed to^rfai, see 6, 55. inconcinna gramsque 
'ungraceful and offensive', see 17, ag. 

tansa cute ' with hair cropped close to his head '. 

8. tfum liherlas 'unalloyed independence'. Pers. 5, 8j (in a rather 
different sense) kacc aura H/ierlas! hoc nobis fHea donanil 

9. virtus lit mediuBt. The doctrine of the old Academy and of 
Aristotle aptn} litabnit Sia xaiaat. Cic. de clar. § 149 emnis -airtai, ul 
Vitus Acadania dixit, medioctilas. 

10—11. imi denser lecti. The tmus leclus was the couch on the 
right hand of the table (looking down it). At the corner nearest the 
nudius leclus the host generally reclined with liis chief guest at the cor- 
ner seat of the medius leclus. The two lower places on the imus Itelus 
were the less honourable places and were usually assigned to the 
dependent, or scurrae ; as in the dinner given by the vulgar rich man 
described in Sat. i, 8, though the other guests follow the lead oF 
Vibidius in punishing the host's wine — imi CemHvai lecli nihUam 
nocture lagoenii (40), The wine was passed not from this place but 
from the summus in sumtiui the last place on the opposite couch. See 
Cic de Sen. % 46. deriior—seurra 'the professional joker', asked for 
the express purpose of making fun, and perhaps leading the l.iugh at 
his patron's jokes, as is described in the A. P. 417 sq. and Persius, t, 

I I, verba cadentia tollil, catches up the chance words of his palron, 
which aie falling (tat, and colls attention to them. 
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I j. iorvB maghiro, his master who is fond of Ih: xa^, flagosus [Ep. 
». I, 70]. diitala; cp. i, JJ. 

14. reddgrc' repeat', parta sicundas 'a second-rale 
is played generally by a parasite whose business it is 
patron's words. As tbe pacasile in Ter, Enn. i, 1, t 

I answer 'no'; if 'yes', I answer 'yes': 
In fine I've laid this task upon myself 
To echo all that's said.' 

ij. A ii»3,..ffl/l'-/n3 'about goat's wool', i.e. 'about nothing". So 
the Greek ti itov xiSiai [Arist. Kan. 186] and the English 'pigeoos' 
lilk'. 

16. propugiiat...armal«s 'be defends opinions on trifling subjects 
with all the paiaphernaJia of logic'. 

scUied, ul nun 'atn I not then, forsooth, to hold truth of the lirst 
importance, and speak out boldly what I sincerely think?' 'To think 
that I shouldn't etc' 

prclittm...aelas ' I would not barter my sincerity for a second 
svriitl'xi inGulIicient ', 'is despised', cp. it, 4. 
ambigUvr quid fnim 'well, after all, what is the point in 
'dispute?' Castor and Dacilis are two gladiators, pliu siiat Ma the 
ientifie tighter'. 

Miniici...Appi. Fortheirt3^//iasee6, j6. Tke via Mimicia 

ceurMely known. Frotn Cic. Att. y, t — where some cohorts ara 

have started from Alba, which Prof. Wilkins shows to be Alba 

s., by the via MiHiicia for Brundbiitin, — il would seem to have 

that (own by a route farther inland and probably somewhat 

shorter than the ™i Appia, bnt more difficult and mountainous. Even 

which of the Minucii gave his name to the porta Minucia is uncertain. 

See Palmer on Sat. i, 5, 6. 

It. praaeps a!ea 'ruinous dice'. Gambling was forbidden by law 
I except during the Saturnalia and some other festivals ; butil nevertheless 
I in secret, and according to Suetonius [Aug. 71] Augustus 
vas an eager gambler. 

unguil, for the use of expensive unguents see Od. 1, 7, 8 ; 

; a. 7i 53 ! 3> t+p ' 7 1 A. P. 374. The ungutnlarius is among 

the tribe of harpies who crowd round the young heir. Sat. i, 3, 
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|. inJ>oiiiinn 'restless', insatiable': cp. Sat. a, s. gS ImporlHnui 
amat laudari. 

aj. decern viliis inslruclior 'furnished witti ten {= many) more 
vices'. For this use of instructia of character cp. Ter. Haut. 4Si *^ 
femicicm iMslructa, 

16. ngti 'assumes to direct' or 'school'. Thus the professor says, 
Cic pt. Mur. 60, (HM mulla peccas, iid li peccas regcre U fossum. 

tS — 9. mtat slidliliam faiiunlur opts 'X am weallhy enough to 
afford to play the fool'. So Catiline (Sail. Cat. ao) says of the nobles 
omnibus modU peniniain Irakunt vcxant ; tamm sumtiia Hbidine divitias 
vinari Htqucunt. 

30. aria loga 'a scanty toga', not a fine and flowing one. Cp. toga 
brenis Mart. 11, 57, fi. Sec on [4., 3]. comUtm = dientem, cf. Pers. 
I, 54 scis coraitem karridulum Irila doiiare lacttna. 

31. Eulrapilus. This refers to P. Volumnius Eulripelus, a friend 
of Antony, Alliens, and Cicero. He was a noted wit. Cicero [Fam. 7, 
33] thanks him for his witty letters, making a pun on his name and the 
Greek tiirpaTrrXia, and says that he is the only rival In wit whom he 

34. donmet tn lucent, see 17, 6. 

35. nummos cUimos pascet 'he will feed borrowed money', i.e. he 
will swell the wealth of the usurer and his own indebtedness by paying 
high interest. Thus Persius (5, 150) says of a money-lender that he 
ttuhierat nummos quincunct modulo^ ' had nursed his money '. tiumnios 
aliaios is equivalent to the usual aes alitnum. 

36. Thraex, i.e. a gladiator, a class of men that often came from 
Thrace and other northern countries. See Sat. 1, 6, 44. 

37. Don't pry into the great man's secrets or divulge them when 

38. mna tortus el ira 'though put to the question by wine and 
anger, and so tempted 10 speak'. See a. 37 ; A. P. 434 lonptert mere. 
Plin, Ep. 9, ai Icrijucris mini cum iam linii irasceris. 

40. ilU, the patron. 

4[— a, Ampliion and Zethus, twin brothers, were sons of Zens 
and Aniiope. Amphion devoted himself to the lyre given him by 
the Muses or Apollo, while Zethus hunted and tended the tlocks; 
until Zethus induced his brother to lay aside his lyre and take up arms. 

41. suspecta setiere 'disliked by his more earnest brother'. Snrems 
is opposed to the easy playful character associated with the l-jia. ?*> 
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-agotdia is smtra, Od. i, 1, g; and whal are becoming to a lej/tnt! are 
tria diclu, A. P. 107. 

44. moriius, sc severis. 

46. AitotU plagis 'nets' made foi catching boais like those of the 
1 Aetolia.n Meleager. See 6, 5^. sq. 

47. inhiimanai 'motose'. Camenat, see i, i. sinium represents 
lie worst side of old ^e, quenilousness, moroseness and ill-temper, 
lence it is used for 'mocoseness', without reference to age. See Cic 

[ de Sen. g 7 moderati enim ti nee diddles ntc inhumam senu lolitabilem 
taitduUm agunt; importunilai aulem et inkumanitas omni aetati molista 
at. 

48. ones fiilmenla 'dine on viands' : for constr. see ;, 1. parilcr, 
'with your patron'. futmsnta = t-^m, anything eaten with bread. 

laboribus cmpta ' which you have earned by your labours in Ihe 
hunting field'j with a reference to the 'sauce of fatigue', which gave a 
flavour to the black broth at Sparta; cp. Sat. 1, 1, jo ta pulmentaria 
^uaert stidattdo. 

49. utile famat 'good for a man's reputation', as a manly youth. 
Bee Od. 3, 13, 10. Though Cicero makes Cato speak of hunting and 
fowling as luere ^immemeQls, tupinamui spiris, de Sen. % j6. 

53. nott fit qui tracUt 'there is no one who can handle'- The 
Eubjunclive is required in such a clause as being indefinite; cp. tunt 
qui. 

conmae 'of the ring of spectators'. So Mart. 1, 41, 6 otiosa corsna. 
Id the same sense of the s]>ectators in the eampus, see A. P. 38 ne 
ifissat tisum iallani irnpune coroiiar. 

55. militiam puer, i.e. you received a manly training in arms as 
became a Roman, cp. Od. 3, 1, a Rabustus acri mililia puer Condiscat. 
Canlabriia, not the expedition referred to in 11, 6, but an earlier one in 
B.C. 16—15. 

56. dace, i.e. Augustus. Farikorum signa rffigit 'has caused the 
arms {taken in B.C. 52, when Crassus was killed) to be taken down 
from the Parthian temples' and restored to Rome. See 12, 18. Horace 
refers to this triumph of Augustus again in Od. 4, 15, 4 tua, Caesar, 
aelai. ..signa nostra restituit Jovi Deripla Partkerttm supcrbis Pestibus. 

Horace has l>een just dilating on the reasonableness of 
I.ollius humouring his patron's Caste for hunting, especially as he is 
such an adept at that and other athletic and hardy sports, that it can 
be BO trouble to him. Ue then goes on to say : ' Yes, and 1 may add, 
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to dissuade jou from staying away fiom him without good excuse, 
jou are not always staying away for serious employments, but are alt 
times merely amusing yourself with playing a game at sea-fighting 
on your pond at home'. 

58. ac nc te rttrahas ' (I say this) lest you should withdraw and 
keep away without good excuse '. 

S9- guamvis 'though it is true that you do nothing unbecoming and 
extravagant'. So Ep. 1, 1, 144 veroi iiunuresgut modoiqiu idiscere 
vitae. For guamvis see 17, I. 

fio. nugaris 'you engine in light amusements'. Cp. Sat. 5, t, 73 
nugati el discincli ludire. 

61 — 64. A sham naval battle in mimicry of the battle of Actium 
(B.C. 31) which Loll ius is supposed to be enacting in his lake at home. 
Such sha.m naval combats were becoming the fashion, and Augustus 
gave a public exhibition of this kind in an artificial lake on the banks of 
the Tiber [Suet. Aug. 43]. 

61. riferlur 'is represented'. 

64. velox victoria, 'swift (or 'winged') Victory', This may behest 
understood by observing the figure of Victory so ofieit found on Roman 
coins, — a winged figure bearing in one hand a laurel- wreathed cadi 
in the otiier holding out a chaplet of leaves. 

65 — 6fi. If you seem to your patron to sympathise in his tastes 
will be ready to applaud yours. 

ulroque foltice. As in the gladiatorial games the people expressed 
their appreciation of the combatants, and their wish thai they should be 
saved, by pressing down the thumb laiidare f^lIkt = 'lo nppland', 
utroguc follkt 'with both thumbs' is only 'to applaud emphatically '. 

67. froHnus 'next', in a series of subjects, cp. Vergil G. 4, 
jyeltHus aerii mellis catleslia dona Exsequar, 

liquid ' if at all ', tt ti. 

69. farcontalorim, a line quoted by Sir P. Sidney in his 'Apology' 
as one of those which when once read is never forgotten. 

11. inrevocaUU virbum, expressed again in A. P. 390 nacU vo»\ 

77. alitna ffceata 'another's faults', i.e. those of a man you haral 
introduced. 

•j%. tradimus 'introduce': see 913. 

79. diceptus amitti iueri ' when you find yourself deceived nbont 
his character don't try to back up' the man you recommcwled, 0TruJ.t.e 
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Ili6 
Hied tike noli with infinitive to fami B protiibiLion, cp. OJ. j, ig, ii 
Omitte mirari beatai Fumum el ofrs stripiiumqui Romai. 
80, ut 'that hy showing your honesty in diBapproving leal faults 
you may have the greater influence in defending a friend when ionoceot'. 
ptnitHs notum ' thoroughly knovrn '. So Od. 1,31,4 pmiiut dittcta, 
ffers. 3, 30 ti intus d in cute nasi. 
81. dtHle Tktotana ' hy an envious malignity like that nf Thetm '. 
We do Dot know who Theon was : Porphyrion says that he was ' a man of 
that time mMeiae dicitcitalis'. The attack of malignant jealousy aad 
depreciation is often spoken of under the figure of a liite : cp. Od. 4, 3. 
16 El iam dtnli minus merdeor invida. Epode 6, ij ^n, siquii aire 

Iiente BK petiverit. So Sat. t, t, 6 aisen/fi fui raiit amicam. 
icquid= nouHt 'Doa't yon at all perceive that danger will before 
tang come upon you?' 
84 — S' paries froximus ' the house next door': cp. Vei^. Aen. i, 31 r 
iam froximus ardel Ucaiigon. 
tua ra a^lur 'your interest is at stake'. 
87. ia alio 'out at sea', safe from shoals and qtilcksntids. mutala 
*ft shifting gale'; cp. aura failax OA. i, j, ir. ttlrsrsum 'backwards' 
lo the dangerous shore. 
90. agiUm, see 1, 16. 
91. mtdia de node 'from midnight on'; see ^, 31 and [4, 34. 
[This line is justly suspected: (i) it is wanting in a large aumber of 
MS3. ; (3) it seems like an imperfect recollection of 14, 34; (3) there 
is a difficulty in deciding whether ji^u A' belongs to Falemi or polaral 

• with the former it is superfluous, with the Istter perhaps unmeaning: 
(4} speaking of drinking media de necte transcends all bounds of ordiitBi; 
Roman habits, and such excess is not in point here. Bcntley botdljt 
altered to Uguidi and de luce, which certainly is a better verse. By 
cutting out the woids bracketed in the text a good seii^e would be 
obtained.] 

gj. porrecla 'held out' by the patron when he has first drunk him- 
self from it, and then passed it on to the person he names, in imitation of 
a Greek custom. See Cic. Tusc. 1, 40 Craici enim in cenmviis soltnl 

93- nocturnes tepores 'the warm air at nights', which to a mun 
^^^^ healed with wine might bring fever : see Pers. 3, 91 sq. [Otelli gainst 
^^^^ the greater number of MSS. reads vapores, quoting Tfucmare vaporibus 
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fihrium Apul, Met, lo, i. Holder retaius tcfiores, quoting Sat. : 
39 ad cum [sakm) quo Vapirtiiia tepet regia.\ 

94. nubem 'cloud of gloom'. Euiip. Hipp. 1S3 !i^^av yiifiin. I 
Cic. in Pis. § la/rontii nubicula. 

95. o^inin' 'reserved', 'dark', i.e. hiding soma possibly dangeroas 
thouglits. 

96. leges, fut. for jmper. see 13, 10. percoatahen ' question those 
of your friends who are philosophers '. 

gjf — 103. Several questions of ethics oE snpreme importance on 
iibich Lollius should consult the philosophers. 

gS. sempir iaap ' that is never satisfied ', cp. 1, j6 semper avanis 
'geU 

99. num pavor 'or whether fear and hope for what is of only 
doubtful advantage agitates and troubles you', mtdiacrit/r uN!ia,\he 
dBid^pB, 'things indifferent', of the Stoics j only virtue and vice, 
OS absolutely good and bad, ace to be considered good or bad: 
other things, such as health, sickness etc. are indifferent, as being merely 
materials which may be employed for good or evil. Zeller, Siaics ami 
EpkurioHS, p. 118. 

100. viiiuUm 'whether virtue is innate or teachable' : for 
sion of which point see Plato Meno, and Protag. cc. xi— xxi. 

loi. tibi amicum 'con(ent' or 'satisfied with yourself, 
can give you a clean conscience, cp. 3, 19. 

lOJ. pure ' absolutely ', withont leaving any traces of disturbance. 

Uicellum, a diminutive, expressing contemptuously the yearning of 
a man for wealth, ' that delightful and darling gain ', cp. Sat. 
5.81. 

roj. fallentis simila itVa? ' the path of a life led in privacy', 'esca 
ing observation ', cp. 17, 10. 

lo^. Diginlia, f<ee 16, 11. 

tOS. Mandela, mod. Bardela, a village on the Digentia. bibil, c 
Horace's description of the Gaul as Rkodani potor Od. 7, 10, ia. 

107. ft mihi vivam 'and may I live for my own true interests', 
i.e. not for external vanities. Cp. Mart, i, 49, 4r A'en impudenScr 
vitiZ, jiurd reliquum til pclil, Cum fama quod satis est hahcl. [Many 
Uss. read »/, which editors explain to mean 'provided that'. I think 
that tt introducing an independent wish is more in Horace's manner. 
It really amounts to the same thing: 'May I have no more than I have, 
n iess, and may I (in either case) live lo myself'.] 
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log. i'h auniim ' for each recurring fear ', mi.; the harvest of each 
year fill my granary with enough for the year, cp. i, 391 1 1, 113. 

110. nfii...hi>rat's.aA may I not hover trembling on [he turn of each 
uncertain hour'. Cp. Od. 1, 16, 31 Ei mihi forsan liii quod lugaril 
Porriget hora. Ep. 1, 1, iTi funcio mobilis horae. 

fiidlim, cp. Lucr. 3, 1051 mcerla crreri Jluitans. 

111. dit viiam, cp. the pcayer of Od. 1, 31, in which the intigra 
mens is included, aiquta animtis is that content whicl 
by good or bad fortune alike, see Od. 1, 3. 
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[Addressed (o Maecenas, and complaining of those who servilely 
imitated him (10 — 34), and secondly of those who tmreasonably attacked 
him (3S— 49)-] 

I. friseo Crating 'the old Crstinus', not old in yeais, but of ancient 
times. Cralinus a comic poet contemporary with Aristophanes [i.e. 
circ, 415 B.C.] is joked at for his love of wine in Arist. Pax 700. 

3, aquae p(crihu. The pruaes of wine are » freijuent in Horace 
that it is hardly necessary to refer this to any one pass^e. We have 
already (5, 15 sq.) in these Epistles had one dissertation on the kindly 
effects of the grape, and the poet had long ego declared that skcitmuiiti 
ittts propesuil (OA. i, 18, 3}, 

fcleribus, dat. of the agent, rare except with gemndlveS] pasdve 
participles {see I, 94], and adjectives in -bilis- See R. 1146. 

ut=ex quo ' since '. Cp. Plant. Stich. 19 nain viri naiiri dome ut 
aOtrunl iic tetiiust annul. Od. ^ 4, ^i Qui primus alma riiil adtrea 
Dinu fer urbes Afrr ut Jlaltts...equitaxit. R. 1719. So also atm is 
used for ex quo, Plaut. Merc. 3, i, 35 ; Ter. Haut. 54. 

4. adscripiit 'enrolled poets among the Satyrs and Fauns which 
attend him'. Cp. Od. 3, 3, 35 adsiribi quiilis ordinibus deorum, Vat 
the Satyrs and Fauns attending on Bacchus, gee Od. 1, 19, 4. The 
Faun, Horace says [Od. 1, 17, 19], had especial charge over poets, — 
McrcarialiHm custos virorum. The Satyrs are represented with human 
ibodies, and goats' 1^ : the Faans are human in shape except the ears 

>re like those of goals. 

laudibus vim'. There is no passage perhaps which can be 
;qnoled from Homer directly in the praise of wine, but he frequently 
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desciibes its use in banquets [e.g. 11. i, 595 sq.]> and its cheering 
and gives it such epithets as TjSii, ittKitiS^t, iic\lil>p<ai', iS^puir. 
argHitur vinosus ' is convicted of being fond of wine '. 

7. £nnius...faifr. Horace calls Ennius [b.c. 139—1691 paler 
because of his antiquity, and as the 'father' of Latin poetry, 
works were very nnnierous and of many varieties, Epic, saliii 
dramatic. His chief work was an Hexameter poem on the history of 
Rome, in tS books, caUed Annales. Horace is fond of attributing 
a taste for wine to the ancient sages and heroes, as for instance Cato, 
Od. 3, It, II. 

ad arma dicinda ' to describe battles ', i.e. in his Annals. 

8. Foruta fiulialgjif, i.e. business and a mercantile career. The 
puked Libcms was an altar in the shape of a well-head near the Tribunal 
in the Comitium, under which the whetstone cut by the Augur Altus 
Naevius was supposed to be buried. The Schol. to Pers. 4, 49 says 
that it was in the FortUus lulia near the Artus Fihianus, and that 
money-lenders congregated near it. Porphyrion says that it was the 
'seat of the Praetor', who would be trying money cases. A coin of 
the gens Sirribonia exists with a representation of the puteal\ but it is 
possible that there vttti more spots than one in the forum called by this 
name. See Sat. 1, 6, 35, It seems to have been called putial IMoHa 
or futial Scriicnianum from having been restored by Scribonius 

9. siceis ' to non-drinkers of wine ', see on v. 3. 

10. hoe simul rdixi 'as soon as I had given out this mandate'. 
Horace playfully uses the formal legal word like a magistrate issuing an 
edict, as though he had authority in the republic of letters. He may 
mean that he said words to this effect in company, or he may refer only 
to the general tone of his writings. See on v. 3. (Some Msa. have 
tdixil, which has also been defended by some Editors. The subject of 
the verb in that case would be Ennius or Liber. But it introduces a 
needless difficulty.] 

It. ccrlare 'to drink against each other at night', i.e. by challenging 
each other to larger and stronger cups. Sat 1, 8, 35 Et ealius faseit 
maiorei, ep. 18, 9]. Horace protests against the fashion in S. 3, 6, 68. 

II — 13. vnltH li)rvo...fXiguac logae, cp. 18, 30. Philoaoph< 
affected the short tunic [t^iJ^uv] instead of the ample t<^, and the Stoic 
CatO made a compromise by reducing the extent of his toga to the lowi 
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It is generally asauniEiJ that the Calo allnded iq is Calo Uticensis 
who committed suicide at Utica [B.C. 46], and wlio was conspicuous 
for his rigid adherence lo Stoic doctrines, and who seems to have 
intentionally aped the manners and appearance or his ancestor Cato 
the Ccnsoi [B.C. 134 — 149]. It cannot be settled certainly, but there is 
some weight to be attached to the objection that Horace would not be 
ready to quote the manners of the great Anti-Caesatian leader with 
implied approval, though at an earlier date he might speak of his 
Itebilt lelum [Od. 1, ji, 35], which Julius Caesar himself spoke 
I of with admiration. And the vultu torso, 'grim expression', suits an 
I epigram on the elder Cato quoted by Plutarch, 

■Red-haired, sharp-toothed, fierce-eyed, — from him gone dead 
E'en Proserpine herself will turn her head '. 
vtllta...pidi...textore, arc ablatives which partly express roamier, 

Iarbiiam...aemuU-i 'The tongue which would rival Timagenes 
•wsA the ruin of laibita'. Timagenes was a native of Alexandria and 
was brought a prisoner by Gabinlus {b.c. 55) to Rome, where he taught 
Rhetoric. He seems to have been renowned for a freedom of speech 
which got him into itoubUi and larblta— an unknown man, but hu<3 by 

Porphyrion to have been Cordus a Maurilanian, his name larblta being 
a nicltname from larbas king of the Gaetulians^may have ruined 
himself by a similar free use of his tongue, rumpit, used of 'bringing 

1;o confusion' by any violent means, cp. Sat. i, 3, [35 UrguerU luria 
-.ircum lisianle miscripu RumpiHs. Thus, as a term of hunting, rumpert 
feporem 'to run down a hare', Mart, i, 49, ij. 
16. uriattui ' a vrit', cp. 15, 17. 
17. viliis imilabilt 'a model which maybe copied in its faults', i.e. 
which may be apparently followed, but yet only in its weak p>ointa : as 
for instance the imitationa of a fashionable poet, suchasEyron, in regard 
to dress, hwr, and cynical style. 
1 8. txsangue ' which makes pale ', 
cuminam, this plant 'cumin' was believCLl to produce paleness, 
whence Pers. S, ^ pallentis grana cumini. 
19. servum pecus 'ye servile herd', cp. Lucan Thais. 6, jgi 
O famuli turfts, semum pieus. As an adj. lirvus is oilen found with 
komo in Plautus, but «ilh other subjects rarely until the Augustan 
period. Cp. Ov. F. 6, 538 serua mantis. Livy has strvum caput and 
corpus, iirvai urbts, etc. 
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NOTES. 
V field, vii. 



if writing Latin Lyrica ] 
i notes. His slcpE are liitra as not 
fit by others, ftr ziaiuum 'through 
So Horace elsewhere boasts (Od. 4, 
Viria lequtr sotianda ckordis. And 
Princeps Atduim carmm ad /tales 



in Greek metres. Cp. 3, 11 

being ttammelled by precedent 

a field not occupied by others' 

9, 3) Nbii an/t volgatas per an 

says (Od. 3, 30, 13) that he n 

Deditthse. > 

3 J. dux 'as a. king-bee', which Vergil [Georg. 4, 67, tS;] calls 
oW/i>rand rix. For omission of a/ sec i, *: : 3, 34- 

13—5. Farias. ..ArihiIocki...Lycambin. Archilochus of Paros [Hor. 
tire. B.C. 700], the earliest Ionic poet to write regular Iambic verse. The 
sloty referred to here is of his attacks upon Lycambes, whose daughter 
Neobille had first been promised to him and (hen refused, lie accused 
the father of perjury, and his daughters of immorality, iti a poem which 
was recited at the festival of Demeter, and so terrified tbem that the 
daughters hanged themselves. Cp. Epode fi, 13 Lycambat sfrttus infida 
. gentr, A. P. iq Archileckum pmfirtB i-aiiis ayaiavil ioKibe. 

rti ' subject matter '. 

16. faliis brevioribus 'with a poet's crown of shorter leaf, i.e. with 1 
a less honourable wreath, 

»8- Umptral 'the masculine Sappho forms her muse (=hec style) 
by the metre of Archilochus'. Hoiace is defending himself for keeping 
the ancient metres. Sappho, he says, copied the measure of Archilochus 
thQQgh not his matter, as did Alcaea* : why should I not do the same? 
He refers especially to the Epade«. 

fedi ' metre '. msscala Sappha ' Sappho of a genius worthy of a man'. 
She was an Aeolian poetess of Mytlleue in Lesbos [Lesbaum barbiton, 
Od. I, I, 34]; flor. eirc B.C. 600. 

ig. Akaeus, of Mytilene [circ. B.C. 600], one of the earliest Aeolian 
lyric poets. 






irranEen 



30. qaatnl 'looks out for'. For this and the following line, see 
note on verse 13. 

alrii ' venomous ' : thus atra dmti {Epod. (I, 15) ot detraction. 

31. famaso 'defamatory', cf. Sat, aiE, £8. 

31 — 3. kanc, sc. Alcaeus. latinus fidian 'a Latin lyric poetV 
Cp. Od. 4, 3, 11 monslror digilo pratlereunlium Romanai fidicm lyrat. 

volgavi ' gave to the public ' ! see on verse 3 1 ; and cp. Vcrg. G. 3, 3 
Cilera. quai vaiuas frniiisscnl carmint mtiita. Omnia iam volgaia. 
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EPISTLES OF HORACE. 



I. 



'uvat iHiiitmoiala 'my delight is thai with Ihenies such as have 
nevei hecn sung before I should be read by generous eye; and held by 
generous hands'. There is a double sense in ingmuis of ' nobly bom', 
referring lo Augustus, Maecenas etc., and ' leGned ' ' candid '. 

35. Mtre vilis ' would you wish to know? ' cfuicula, cp. 4, 3. 

36. jn-tmat 'depreciates'. Cp. Veig. Acq. 11, 401 ne eessa... 
extolUri vires Gfiilis iii liclat, contra primere arma Lalini, Cic. in 

41 VBs mtamfortunam Jiprimilisf Valram ixtollilii? 

37. i-tii/iUiir, seeS, II. Kmor = ffl//ii 'try to get'. Irilai viilis ^\»j 
the present of old worn clothes '. Fersius has imitated this in descrilHUg 
the patron reading his verses and then asking for candid criticism {i, 5j) 
ealidum sHs pontre sumen, Stis cotniUm herridulum trita donare latema, 
£i: 'tierura ' — iuguis — 'ame : vtrum mihi dititt de rat'. 

39. nobilium scriptarum auditor et ultor 'I who listen to nobles 
reciting their verses and avenge myself by reciting my own'. This seems 
belter than taking uUer seriously as 'vindicator', 'defender of my 
patron's poems'. Or. aptly quotes Juv. i, 1 Semper ega audUer 
tanlumt nunquamne refonam? Such private recitations took place 
often alter the cena [Mart. 4, 8, 10- Pers. r, 30]. 

40. grammalicai iridus 'the schools of the critics' who recite 
and lecture on old poets, tie calls them 'tribes', as though they had to 
be canvassed for a poet's reputation as the political tribes for election 
to office. 

pulpila, to be taken closely with Iriius, 'the chair' or ' pulpit' from 
which these lectures are given. The two tf^ether embrace the whole 

41. hint illat lacrimal, a proverb taken from Ter. Andr. 116. 
ipiiiii tkealris • if I plead that I am ashamed of publicly reciting 

verses not good enough for crowdeii auditories'. Roman poets gave 
recitations of their own works as a means of publication. An exhaustive 
list of references to this custom in Latin literature will be found 
in Mayor's note to Juv. 3, 9. The first Roman poet who is said to have 
done this was Pollio after B.C. 39 : but the practice had quickly grown. 
Horace refers to his dislike of reciting in Sat. 1, 4, 13 zieiga recilart 



tiugis addere pondus ' to give an air of importance 
43. ait 'says my critic', /ittiis, sc. Augustus 
Domitian (4, 8, 11) Turu admille iocos: gressa lii 
'ulittum nostra Thalia lovem. 



trifles'. 



19. NOTES. 

^^. manart, Iransitive, ' that you distil '. feilica m/Ua, cp. Persius 
ptdl, 14 Canlare FegasHum nectar. 

45. ad katc • To such au attack I am afraid to answer b; sneer'. 
Horibus uli "to use Ihe noEtrils', i.e. 'to (urn up the nose'. Cp. Pcis. 
I, 40 ridis ait, it nimis uneis Ndribus indulges, Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 5 
ttai0 iuspeiidii adunco Ignotos, 

46. formido, ironical, actile ungui 'detraction', Vike den/e, see on 
18, 81. 

47. iV/e fivui ' ihe place you suggest', i.e. the public recitation 

nVVu^/a 'intermission', ' (ruce to this dispute'; said by the Scholiasts 
to be properly the number of days flllowed between exhibitions of 
gladiators, during which a gladiator could not be forced to enter the 

48. ladus, such a jesting dispute as this which we are maintaining. 
The word is su^ested by diludia above, genuit, aorisl, sei 



[This Epistle, which is in the form of an address to his own book, i«.1 
added by the poet as an epilt^ae on collecting the previous letters into 
a volume. He playfully anticipates its fate, and gives some paiticulais 
of his personal history. It seems natural that the previous letters 
should have been sent at various times to the persons 10 whom they 
were addressed, and finally collected and published when there n 
enough of them, just as Ovid did with his letters Ex Ponto. See Pont. J 
5. 9.5"-] 

I, Virlumaum lanumqui. Not the Janus of 1, 54, but the temple 1 
of Janus in the Argiletum. The temple of Vertumnus was not far oflF 1 
in the Vicus Tuscus; and near them were the booksellers' shopi T 
llaiirnai], or their stalls fixed against pillars [film, calumnae]. 

speelari "to be looking longingly towards', 

1. idiiiil, used in inttoducing ironically an imaginary speech, see 6| J 
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124 EPISTLES OF HORACE. I. 

pumict. The pumice was used Id render the edges of the roll smoolh. 
See Mart, i, 66, lo pimicata fnmti. i, 117, 16 liatum puiakt 
piiTpurapu cultum...Martialem. 8, 71 Nhndummurict ciillus asftngat 
Morsvpumicis aridi polUus...libille. 

3. clavis It sigilla ' the keys of the desk [scrinia. Mart, i, 4, 1] and 
the seals put upon the roll's case ' [cafsa, cp. Ep. 1, i, 16S, of his book 
£oing to he sold as waste paper, eapia forriclus aptrta\. Or perhaps of 
the store-house chests foi-m^a), Sat. 1,4, ii; i, 10,63. See 13, 9. 

4. fatiHs, i.e. to the friend to whom the; are addressed, and bis 
immediate intimates to whom he or the poet recites them, communia 
' publicity '■ 

5. BOB iia nulrilus. Though I never accustomed you lo such 
pubUdty by reciting you in public. 

diicoidire. This is the usual word for men going from home into 
the fomm or the streets, like our ' lo go down town '. Cp. Cic. PhiL 1, 
t 15 hedit tan deicendit Anlenius ' isn't coming to the forum '. 

8. IB breve cogi may best be explained literally, 1 think, ' crammed 
into some narrow space', either of the capsa or pocket in the folds of the 
tagx or paenula : see Mart. 14, 84 on a iiiaiiaale or wooden case for a 
book ; Ni U^ barbalos faiial vil paimila libm, Hait aiitt rk/trtis 
Itmpara Imga dabit. OrcUi seems to consider the phrase as=fn 
ungHshttn cagi, to be brought to a standstill or difficulty, comparing 
Ter. Haut. 669 in anguslam mine meat togunlur copiae. Professor 
Wilhitis explains both metaphors by the double reference to the scroll 
as a book and a slave. 
plenm=mlur. 

g. quod H non disipit ' If be is a true prophet', cp. el EiiX^tiai ta^U 
Soph. Aj. J83. odio penanlU ' ftom anger at youi mistake ' in wisliing 
for publication. 

la doiiec descral ' until your novelty is gone': this nse of i/nnir with 
Bubj. is rare. Cp. A. P. J 55. See R. 1664. 

II. tineas pasces ' feed the worms', by being thrust into some bo^ 
and left there to be devoured by moths and worms as other slufis— 
blattarum ac Hnearum ipulae Sat, 1, 3, 119. 

ineiii! 'slow working'. Others explain ' barbarous' =ii!Mi arlibus. 

13. vine/as 'done up in a parcel and sent to Herds', in Spain, mod. 
Leriiia. Horace imagines his book getting out of fashion in Kome and 
taking refuge in Utica (near Carthage) or Spain. This is not all evil, 
/or he elsewhere boasts prophetically that he will be known and read in 
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Africa, Spain, CduI, and in the fatllit'sl norlhern provinces, set Od. a 
ao, 13 aq. 

15. maU fariittcm, disoljedient, q). 19, 3. i'« rf(^,-i frolriail I 
' puslied over the precipice'. 

18, cccuptt 'shall come upon you'; cp. 7, 66, Ai/ia stneclus '» 
stammeting old age ' is to come upon the book because in its old age it 
is to be used for the hcilling and slammering reading lessons of small J 
bojs: it will become in fact a school-book, as Juvenal [7, 216] sayi I 
Horace had in his time become, Quel staliant pueri cum talus dteole^ I 
essfl Flaccus, el hatrtrrl nigra faiigo Moroni. Cp. Hor. Sat. i, 10, 8 

extremis in vicis "in some back slums'. 

19. cum tibi sol 'when the warm afternoon has gathered e 
audience for j'ou '■ For after dinner (about 5) was the hour for such 
private readings, see on 19, 39 ; and ttpidus indicates some heat short of 
midday, see on lo, 15. Some however explain the reference to the 
schools. 

10. libertino natum, see Introduction % r. Sat. r, 6. 6 sq. A man 
is libirtus to his patron, libcrliaus lo the rest of the world, in tenni- 
re 'humble drcuiostances '. So Cic. uses teniiei of men io a humbta' \ 
rank, Mur. g 70. 

ai. viaioris...extendiss! ' that I have stretched my wings till they I 
are too large for the nest'; le. I have risen in life higher than my origin 
gave reason to expect. So in Ep. 1, 1, 40 he describes hiniself as crip- , 
pled in means by the loss of his father's estate after Philippi decisit < 
hnmilem pennis. For nidus = damns, cp. 10, 6. 

13. frimis urbii belli dontiqut * the men of Rrst importance in the 
city both in military and civil services'. He means Augustus, Maecenas,' 
Agrippa, Pollio and others, placuisse, cp, 17, 35. Cp. Tcr. Adelph. 
prol. 18 Earn laudem hie dueit maximam, guom illis plant Qui voiis 

a+. praecanitm, the usual meaning given to this word is that of 'grey 
before my time'. But as Horace was now 'forty-four', to be grey would 
not he sufficiently remarkable to be mentioned as a distinguishing feature, 
though of course it may mean that he had turned grey early. Prae 
composition means (i) 'before' in time, {j) 'very', (3) 'in front', 'att 
end',as^ra«jftt/Bj; and I am inclined lo think that Horacemeans 'grey J 
in frout'. Some years before this Horace spoke of his albeseem capHlia, 

iming grey', Od. 3, j^, ij. 

lelilius Bplum ' taking pleasure in sunny weather '. Horace did not 
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like cold, see 7, 10. 'TakEng the sun' was a usual measore for ihe 
preservation of health: thus Pliny [Ep. 6, 16] dcEcribes bis uncle in the 
azy dispDaition ofhis day as loU iisus. 

5. farnen ui—tanuti ita ut, 'and yet placable'. Horace more than 
once refers to his quick temper in youth [Od. j, t^, 37; i, 16, 31 tq.], 
s perhaps of the genus irritabile valum [Ep. 1, 1, loi] to the 
last. 

As Horace was born in the Consulship of L. Manliut 
Torquatus [b.c. 65] he was 44 in the Consulship of M. LoUius [B.C. 91 j. 

Dccetnbres, used doubtless poetically for annul ; still it also refers to 
the fact that Horace was bom in December [the 8lh, Sueton. vil. JIorat.'\. 

colligam duxit, in B.C. »i, Augustus being absent, one of the Consul- 
ships was reserved for him, and in B.C. 11, M. Lollius entered on the 
Consulship alone. Augustus refused the other Consulship, and after 
some disturbances Q. Aemilius Lepidus was elected. As Lollius 
was first elected and entered on his office Horace says that he ditjcil 
coltegam ; it is not apparently a technical word indicating any official 
action. It maybe translated 'received as his colleague '■ A man whose 
colleague was appointed by lot might be said ducirc, and perhaps the 
word is intentionally used to indicate that Lollius had no part in selecting 

him, 'it fell to bis lot to have as his colleague'. [The reading dixit, 
adopted by several editors, is without Ms. authority, and though it is 
plausibly defended by the fact that a consul elected is sometimes said 
dictri coHigam, it does tiot appear that the phrase meant that there had 
n election, as there was in this case; rather that the consul 'nomi- 
nated' his colleague because of the failure of any regular election. 
'When one consul presided at the election of anolbec he was said cnart-'\ 
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^^^^^P PROPER 


^^^^^H 


Acbivi. 2, 1 + 


Caerite ceta, 6, 62 ^^M 


Actiapu^a, i8, 6[ 


Caesar, 5, g; 11, iS ; t^, S ^^M 


Aegaeum, ii, i6 


Calaber hui^pes, 7, 14 ^^H 


Aetolae plagae, i8, 46 


Camenae, 18, 47; ig, 5 ^^H 


Agrippa.S, 28;ii, ., 23 


Camilli, 1^4 ^^M 


Albini agri, 7, 10 


Campus. ;, S9 ;■'. 4 ^^1 
Cams, 10, 16 ^^^H 


Albmovauus, 8, i 


AlbiuB, 4. 1 


Canlaber, 11, 26 ^^M 


AlcaeuE, 19, 39 


Cantabrica bells, iB, 5; ^^^M 








Cap^ M. M ^H 




CalHnae, 7. 48 ^H 




CaEsius Pannensis, 4, 3 ^^^^H 


Antonius, 15. 3 


Castor, 18, t^ ^^^H 


■ Apoilo, 3, 1;; iG. f5 


Cato, 19, 13, [4 ^^H 


Appius, 6, i6ii8. 3o 


CelEus.3. r5;8, 1, 17 ^^M 


Aquinas, 10, 17 


Chios, II. ^^H 


Aiabes, 6, 6 ! 7, jfl 


Chrysippus, 1, 4 ^^H 


Archiaci leeti. 5, 1 


Cibyratica negotia, G. 33 ^^^H 


Archilochus, 19, 15, 38 


Cinara, 7, iS ; 14, 33 ^^H 


Aristippus, i,i9;ir, 13; ifi, 13 


13 ^^M 


Ariatius, 10, 14 


Claudius, 3, I ; 9, I ; 13, 16 ^^H 


Arminius, 11, 37 


Clusini fontes, t^, 9 ^^^H 


AHa,3, 5 


Colophon, II, 3 ^^M 


Asina, 13, 18 


Corinthus, 17, iO ^^^M 


Alrides,2. 11; 7. 4' 


Cnintor, 1, 4 ^^^H 


Attalicae urbes, 11, 5 


Cratinus. 19, [ ^^^H 


Augustus (Caes.). 3.1. ;i '3. 'l 


Croesus, >., 3 ^^M 


[6,39 


Cuinac, tS, 1 1 ^^^H 


Ausler, 11, 13 


^^M 




Cynicus, 17. i3 ^^H 


Baiac, 1, 83; IS, i, IJ 




Bestius, 15, 37 


December, 2a, 3S ^^H 


Bithyna ncgolia, 6, 33 




BrnndisiuiQ, 17, 51; 18, 30 


Democritus, 11, 13 ^^^M 




DigentJa. 18, ro4 ^^H 


^^^ra, s, 17 


>g ^H 
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Empedocles, ii, 20 
Epicurus, 4, 16 
Eutrapelus, 18, 31 

Fabia tribus, 6, 52 

Falernum, 14, 34 ; iS, 91 

Faunus, 17, 4 

Ferentinus, 17, 8 

Fidenae, 11, 8 

Florus, 3, I 

Forum, 6, 20, 59 ; 7» 48 J i9» ' 

Fuscus, 10, I 

Gabiae, n, 7; 15, 9 
Gargilius, 6, 58 
Genius, 7, 94 
Glycon, i, 30 
Graecia, 2, 6 
Grosphus, 12, 22, 23 

Hadria, 18, 63 
Hebrus, 3» 3 J 16, 13 
Hercules, i, 5 
Homerus, 19, 6 
Horatius, 14, 5 

larblta, 19, 15 
Ilerda, 20, 13 
Indi, I, 44 ; 6, 6 
Italia, 12, 29 
Italus, 18, 57 
Ithace, 7, 41 
Ithacensis Ulixes, 6, 64 

Janus, I, 54; 16, 59; 20, I 
Julius Florus, 3, i 
Jupiter, I, 106; 12, 3; 16, 29; 17, 
34; 18, in; 19, 43 

Lamia, 14, 6 

Latinus, 3, 12; -ae feriae, 7, 76; 

fidicen, 19, 32 
Latium, 19, 24 
Lavema, 16, 60 
Lebedus, ir, 6, 7 
Leo, 10, 16 
Lepidus, 20, 29 
Lesbos, II, I 
Liber, 19, 4 



Libya lapilli, 10, 19 
Libo, 19, 8 

Lollius Maximus, 2, i ; 1 8, i 
LoUius, Marcus, 20, 28 
Lucana arnica, 15, 21 
LucuUus, 6, 40 
Lycambes, 19, 25 
Lynceus, i, 28 

Maecenas, i, 3 ; 7, 5 ; 19, i 
Mandela, 18, 105 
Maximus, 2, i 
Mena, 7, 55, 61 
Miletus, 17, 30 
Mimnermus, 6, d^ 
Mintumae, 5, 5 
Minucius, 18, 20 
Moenius, 15, 26 
Moschus, 5, 9 
Munatius, 3, 31 
Mutus, 6, 22 
Mytilene, 11, 17 

Neptunus, 11, 10 
Nero, 8, 2; 9, 4; 12, 27 
Nestor, 2, 11 
Numa, 6, 27 
Numicius 6, i 

Olympia, (n. pi.) 2, 50 
Osiris, 17, 60 

Palatinus Apollo, 3, 1 7 

Parii iambi, 19* 23 

Paris, 2, 6 

Parmensis, 4, 3 

Parthi, 18, 56 

Pecunia, 6, 37 

Pedana regio, 4, 62 

Pelides, 2, 12 

Penates, 7, 93 

Penelope, i, 20 

Pentheus, 16, 73 

Petrinus, 5, 5 

Philippus, 7, 46, 52, 64, dd, 78, 89, 

90 
Phaeax, 15, 24 
Phraates, 12,27 
Pindaric! fontes, 3, 10 
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Pompeius, la, 21 
Priscusi 19, I 
Proteus, I, 90 
Pupius, 1,67 
Pyrria, 13, 14 

Quinctius, 16, i 
Quirites, 6, 7 

Rhodus, II, 17, 11 

Roma, 2, 3 ; 7, 44; 8, 12 ; ir, 11, 

21; 14, 17; 16, 18; 20, 10 
Romana res, 12, 25 
Romanus, P., i, 170; 3, 7 
Roscia lex, i, 62 

Sabellus, 16, 49 

Sabinus, 5, 28; 7, 77 

Salemum, 15, i 

Samos, II, 2, 21 

Sappho, 19, 28 

Sardis, 11, 2 

Satyri, 19, 4 

Scaeva, 17, i 

Septembres horae, 16, 18 

Septicius, 5, 27 

Septimius, 9, i 

Sextllis, 7, 2; II, 19 

Siculus t3rrannus, 2, 58; fhictus, 

", I 
Sidonium ostrum, 10, 26 
Sinuessanus, 5, 5 
Sirenes, i, 22 
Smyrna, 11, 3 
Sosii, 20, 2 
Stertinius, 12, 20 
Suadela, 6, 38 



Surrentum, 17, 52 

Tarentum, 7, 45; 16, 11 
Taurus, 5, 4 
Teanum, i, 86 
Telemachus, 7, 40 
Thebae, 16, 74 
Thebani modi, 3, 13 
Theoninus dens, 18, 82 
Thraca, 16, 13 
Thraex, 18, 30 
Tiber, 11, ip 
Tiberinum ifumen, 11, 4 
Tibur, 3, 9;7, 45;8, 12 
Timagenes, 19, 15 
Torquatus, 5, 3 
Troia, 2, 19 
Tyrii colores, 6, 18 

Ulixes, 2, 18 ; 6, 64 ; 7, 40 
Ulubrae, 11, 30 
Utica, 20, 13 

Vacuna, 10, 49 
Vala, 15, I 
Varia, 14, 3 
Veianus, i, 14 
Velia, 15, I 
Velina tribus, 6, 52 
Venus, 6, 38 
Vertumnus, 20, i 
Vinius, 13, 2 
Volteius, 7, 55, 64, 91 

Zephyri, 7, 12 
Zethus, 18, 42 
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^^V To tke Notes. ^^^^k 
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argentum vetus 5, 17 ^^H 


adciedo is, se 




arm>L peidere ifi, C; ^^H 


addictus I, 14 




as ^^H 


adjective instead of adverb 6, 


0; 


afisideres, 14 ^^^H 


admirari 5, i 






admitlecein 16, 55 




aude 1, 40; audes 3. 10 ^^^^| 


adscribo tg, 4 




audire 'to be reputed' 7, aSifl^^^H 


aequusii,30; 18, in 






^■_ aestas I, ; 




HUgereremS, 47; J, Jlj ifi, fig 1 






aula 5,66 
auriculae 8, 16 
auspicium facere t, 85 


^B ^CstUi 




autumn, nnhemllhinea of, j, 5 


^B agilis 1, iG; 3, 21 ; iS, go 






■ r-ir.';' 




balba senectus 10, 18 
balnea i, 92; 14, i£ 


^V alumnus 4, 8 




barbaria 1, 6 






bellua multorum capitum i, 76 






benigne 7, 16. 61 


arobigo .8, .9 




bibulus 14, 34 


Bmbiguo, servare in, 16, 18 




birthday, Caesar's, s, g 


amiculus 17, 3 




breve, cogi iu, jo, 8 








amoemis 14, «.; 16, is 




cabal 1 us 14, 43 


unplus 3, iB 




caelebs vita 1, 83 


ampuUari 3, 14 




caelestia 17, 34 


anguis .7. 30 ^ 




calo 14, 41 


anuona 11, 94; 16, 71 






annual, in, 1,39; 11,13; 18, 


109 


candidus3, i; 6, 63 






caprina lana 18, 15 


1 aplare 1, 69 




can nobis 3, 39 


r^""" 




catella 17, js 
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^ cauponaio, ii; 17,8 
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cenare, csnstr. of, %, i\ \i, i^. 


custodia 1. 12 


'°' \'' ,. .. 


culem curare 1,19; 4i ifi; tondere 


cerUmina divilkrum s. 8 


18,6 


cenare mero 19, 11 




cervice indoniita 3, 34 


dative, p-ardicalaic, 3, 30 ; dative 


cervinum 3, 66 




ccssatura 1, 31 


de nocle », 31; 7, 88; media 


cheragra 1, 31 


nocte 18, 91 ; media luce 14, 34 


chlamysfi, 40; 17, jr 


decaotare 1, 64 


ciyica lura 3, 23 


December 10, 27 


clauslra i«, 9 


deddrunt 4, 7 


claves ^0, 3 


deferor i, 14 


clitclUe 13. 7 


defi:<is oculis 6, 13 




dens Theoninus 18,81 


cohots 3, 6 


desaevire 3, 14 


colligere frigus 12, 13 


descendere 20, 5; deacendere od 1 


color 17, 13; colores 16, 38 


^^m 


comedo is. 40 


10, 9 ^^H 


compellor 7. 34 


diarrai4,4a ^^H 


compila 1, 49 


dicenda tacenda 7, 71 ^^H 


componere 1, 11 


dictare[,f£; 18,13 ^^H 


comportare 1, pa 


diirand0 3,8; 5,4 ^^H 


cOD^n^s !1" a' 


dignju, ™»Kr. y; 3, 35; ,0, 4B~^^H 




79, ^^H 






cond«ei, II 


4 ^^^H 


COndicio i. 51 


disiunctus 14, i3 ^^^^H 


conducere puhlica 1, 77 


diBsignare s, 16 ^^^| 


coQspicior IS, 46 


dissignator 6 ^^H 




domo, i/it/. 10, 13 ^^^^H 


coDlendere io< id 


donee ■aiUk lahj. 20, 10 ^^^^H 


contractus J, 11 


dormirein 17, fi; 18.31 ^^^^1 


convenienler 10, u 


ducere ilia 1, 9; colWam diud^^^H 


convenites. 3" 


^^^H 


copii w. 18 


duellum 7 ^^^^H 


coma .6, 9 


dum wdj j»#/ t, 41 ^^^H 


cornicula 3. 19 


£':;^r^^;r" ^| 


corona J 8. 53 


coneclusis. 37 


4«., 3>7^., i, .3 ^^H 


crepo 7. 84 




cnidus 6, 6r 


iG ^^^1 




echinus i£, ii ^^^H 


cniipis 17, 36 


^^B 


cumcra 7, 30 


<d° 39 ^^H 


cuminum 19, iS 


egeo I, s5 1 


cupido I| 33 


ik.««i\,„ ' 
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^■dimino 5, 55 


E"* 9. '3 






emeto 6, I. 


harena extiema 1,6 


o,«tnB7.87 


hedera 3, IJ 


epbippia 14, 43 


*^'" S, 13 


equestrian fortune 1, 53 


hie i.dei<tit) 6, 3 


est qui i, ;; 6, 4 


hora, octava 7, 47; nonn 7, ] 
prima 17, 6; home spc 18, I 


esto ., 8, 


excipere i, 79 


Iijrdropicus 3, 3+ 


E^>?/8 


i nunc 6. 17 




-i, flW.w, 17,3a 


eipalleo 3, 10 


ilia ducerc i, 9 


eisanguis 19, 18 


imperfeei, tpistelary, lo. *<) 




imperftct mbj. in oral. oil. 6, 41 


fibula 1. Si 13,9 


iinperorj. 3. 


facere 11, 17; propium fecissc [7 


imponunus 18, 13 




irauslectus 18, 10 


facelus 6, SS 


in annum 3,39; omne mvud* 


Ml,™ 17. ,01 ,8, ,03 


43; veslrum reditum 3, 37 


ramosus jg. 31 


inaequali tonsore i, 94 


-fasces 6, s3i 16, 34 


incasligatus 11,45 


fastidiam ic^ 15 


indignuB 3, 35 


febria 1, 48 ; 7, 9 


inertia strenu a 11, j8 


ftHAre Mculio 1, So 


iofectuffl i, 6a 


ferre 'tofraise' to, 9; 'boast' 17 


iKfinilwc, an indalin. noun 7, j 


ti\ pe.sonaini7, 39 


frolativi ■uiitk adj. 15, 30 ; 1 


festuiires, Gi 




lidicenig, 3] 


16, n 






/0TC«-j oi banquets 5. 14 


inmemoratua 19, 33 


iluito 18, no 




fomenla^.si; 3,16 




fons{poel.)3, .. 


iumori^'7.'8s 


foitunfli-e 11, 11 


inops 18, 98 








instniclus 18, 35 


frigid a 3, j6 


inter«A'«'«'j, .3;4, .1 


frigus colUgere 11, [3 


inlrorsum 16, 45 


frons angusta 7, 26; urbana 9, 1 1 


iterum8,4 


fnistis I, 78 


Jove fin- Augustus 19, 43 


fundus 1, 47 


iura civica 3, 23 


fiuor brevis !, 62 


iHrareinvuba., ,4 


Jttture far imperative \,%',-, i!,ij 


iuvenca votiva 3, 37 


13,10; 18, g6 






lacrimae, hinc iike, ig, 41 
Ucrimosa poemata 1,67 


gemelli 10, 3 


fisnibus minor 11, 17 


lacus ., Si 
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^V kmna 15. 36 




foUowid hy cale^riaU ''<^tl^^— 


Una capriaa i3, 13 




ment i, 13; [8, 58; nc >» M^^H 


lapilli 10. 19 




hibitims 16, 13 ^^^1 


Uqueus j6, 37 




nebulonea 1, 18 ^^^1 


lorei, ij; certo7, ja 




nempe ta, 91 ; 16, 31, ;; ^^H 


latet I, 5 




neniit 63 ^^^H 


latua 7,16; 12, 6 




ncscio 10 ^^^H 


laudafig. 3 




mdu9 to, 6 ; 90, %\ ^^H 


lectus genialis 1,87 




nitninun 7, i ^^H 


libcmmus 18, 1 




nilidu3 4, ij; 7,83 ^^H 


^ libeninus 30. lo 




nodo^ I, 31 ^^^H 


^^]ket,dum, 11,30 




nomen inane 17, 41 ^^^1 


^H liuca 16, 79 




nomendator, a, 6, £o ^^H 


^B Uppus 1, ig 




nominative tmik infiaitiv, 7, iC^^H 


^■UessecareiG,4l 




nona 71 ^^^1 


^H loco [loiiforal) 7, 57 




notare 17, 15 ^^H 


^B locuU >, 56 




notus !□, 5 ^^H 


^B longinquus 8, 6 




nuWs(rronlL«)i3, £4 ^H 


^H ludicra 6, 7 




nugae 19,41 ^^H 


^^ft ludus 14, 36 ; 19, 4S 




nugoc 18, 60 ^^H 


^■.]upim7, 13 




numents 1, 17 ^^H 
nummatus 6, 38 ^^H 


^^1 nacellum 15, 31 




numcnus alienus 18, 35 ^^H 


^V macrescere j, 57 




nutncula 4, 8 ^^H 


magisler r. 14 










obliqno ooub 14. 37 ^^H 


male Um^Jectly' 3, ; 


!i: 'hoC 




10,15 




obruor 63 ^^H 


^^ manare, /ranj. 19, 44 




obscurua 18, 9; ^^H 












D^errei,68 ^^H 






officiosus 7, 8 ^^H 






offidnm 17. 3' ^H 






I^H 


^^pdiririiw'* 




omissis rebus 5, 30 i delicii«-^^^| 






^^^1 






□mine iS, 79 ^^H 






(ipella foiensis 7, S ^^^H 


menis 18, 8 




opes ^^H 






□ppeiior 71 ^^^H 


modi Thebatii 3, 13 




opusdebere 1, 11 ^^^H 


modium 16, 56 




apuscula 4, 3 ^^H 


^^H^nomGntum 6, 4 ; 10^ 16 




oia, venire in, 3, q; rpo OA^^^H 


^^niiduE,a^/4. i[;5.: 


1 




^^^Kmto, coBstmcUon ef, j, 


36 


□rda ig, ]g ^^H 


^Htotti />;/«»<>/ iy infin. 2, 


37 


Oilenares, ai ^^H 


^Bbe, !«/<:"« mtrodu»d 


//f, nnrf 


p.caresilvas.,45 ^H 
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paces 3, 8 


>, ^^^H 


paenuliii, ig 


prodocet 1, ^^^^^H 


l«i8i.,.« 


prohibere i, ^^^^^H 


pnr pan s, sj 


properaTE, tram. 3, iS ^^^H 


paries proximus rS, B+ 


proprius speclare i, 67 ^^^^^H 


parrkidi i6, 37 


prorogat 3, ^^^^H 


paries secundae 18, 14 




pascereiy, 47; 18,3s; 'O. " 


^^^1 


paler 6, 54 ; tg. 7 


67 ^^^B 


pavor 6, 10 ; 18. g3 


])rolruiio 30, 15 ^^^^^H 


peccare i, 9 


;, ^^^^^H 


pectus 4, e 


providus multomm 3, 19 ^^^^^H 


pelliB .6. 4S 


^^H 


per saxa per ignes 1, ifi 


pudor malus 16. 14 ^^^H 


percQulalor 18, 69 


pueris cteandis i, 44 ^^^^| 


peregre 11, 13 


^^^H 


peregnnus 17, 61 


pulpila ig, ^^^H 


perennis 15. 15 


5' ^^H 


periseelis 17, so 




persona 17, 19 


^^H 


pes 19,58 


purgaU aung r, 7 ^^^^H 


pexa tunica 1, 96 


ig, ^^^^H 


^r* unt V ' ^' ^* 


Pythagorean doctrines It, 31 ^^^^H 


^^^H 




qua.1amleniisi,3i ^^^H 


plus aequo 3, 39 ; nimio 10, 30 


quadra [7. ^^^H 


podagra ], 53 


quadro 6, 35 ^^^H 


pol 7, 91 


quaeverc 7. 57 , _ ^'^ 


pollex ulerqne 18, 65 




pondera, trans, 6, 51 


S9 ' • > • 


ponendae domo lo, 13 


qui, ahl. and adverb 6, 4s ' 


pouo = depoiio 10, 31 


quid agil 3, 5 ; 8, 3 ; quid quierls J 


popellus 7, 65 


10, 7 ; quid enim 18, 19 ^^^1 


porcus 4, 16 


porrectus 18, 91 


quod in adjuration! 7, 94 ^^^H 


potro 13, 18 i 16, 6s 


quotus 5, 30 ^^^H 


porticus i, 71 1 6, 16 




posticums, 3r 


rt^cte .5 ^^H 


praecanus lOi 14 


regio redana 4, I ^^^^^H 


praecidete a, 9 


%'^ f 3 ^^1 




rem augere 7, ^^^H 


;}ra;w- 16, sg 


remigium 6, 63 ^^^H 


premo 19. 36 


4. 4 ^^H 


prrnii 30, 33 


iepulsai.43 ^^H 


priyignus 3. 1 


rerun, inscitia 3, 34 j^H 


privus 1,93 


res 1, ig, 563 j, 50,51; H, Si ^I^H 
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'35 


res honestae i, 36 


si ric lis frond ibus 14, ]8 




„ gestae 3, ^ 


suadela 6, 38 




respicere 1, loj 


subucula 1, 96 




respondere j, 54 






respoDsaie :, 6H 


sulluia I5i 




lexi, S9, loSi 10, 33; ■;, 43 


supervacuus 15. 3 




riileo.frBBiifiWH, 39 


Kupervenire 4, 14 






supremo sole 5, 8 










rumpo 19. 15 






lure </«a(iw) 7, I ; 14, 10 


tabula I, t6 

Tdlus, =wrjA,>. fl/ .6, s8 




sacra profanis misccrc 16, 54 


lendere noclera 5. 9 




salTcre iubct 7, 66 ; 10, 1 


teneo .6. ^^ 




sapere 11, 15 


.cner 3, 64 




sapiens i, 108 


tepeo 10, 15 




sapienliai, 17:3. '7 


tepores 1 8, 93 




scabies ra, 14 


ler ], 37 




scilicet 9, 3; IS.36! 18, 16 ( 19, 1 


ihealram 19, 41 




scurravagusij, 18 


tineaeio,n 




scarrori7,i9i 18. » 


ic^a tenuis I4. 31; impar 


1, 98i 


secuDdos 10,9; 18, 14 


artaiS, 3D; exigua 19, 




sedes 17, 37 


lonsores 1, 91—5 




B^:eBj,ai 


loral s, « 




servus, adj. 19, 19 


lormenlum i, S9 
tortus ita 18,38 
tradere 9, 3 ; 18, 78 


^^H 


^0^7*80 


^^H 


^x,Ump.rali, .0 


trans 6, 51 




t:T.:^-' 


trepidare 10, 1 




tribiilis 13, 15 




sic.oe 13. ij 






Hccui 17,11; jg, 9 


triremis 1, 9+ 




ligilla,o.3 


tu^t'"S'^ ^^ 




signau 13, « 






sinceruin j, 54 


turpiter 3, H 




BOdes r, 61; 7, is; 16, 31 


luleU t, 104 




solibus BptUS lO, 34 


tycanni SicuU 1, j3 




MliunilovLsi?, 34 






ROrdeolI.41i8, iS 


ulmi7, 84! 16, « 




»patU 14- 9 


ultor 19, 39 




specUtus I, 1 


umbra 7, jo 




sponsi I, «7 


umbrae 5, 18 






unctus(4,i[; 15,44; '^i 


>7^^^■ 


S/aic!,iJir,'i*i6, 107; 6, is; 10, 




^^1 


7-i»;'6, S5;ia,98 


nnde domo 7, 5J 




■tomachosus is, 11 


uHgtuHh, HM n/, :8, ai 




strenuusii, 18 


urbanusg, ii; ij, 17; 19. 


^ ^H 


hirepilusrotarum.r, 7 


urgeo I4, ]6 


1 
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uro lo, 43; I3>^; '6> 46 
urtica 12, 8 
usus 12, 4; 14, 41 
ut vales? 8, 13 

ut=ex quo 19, 3 ; =ita ttt 10| aS; 
omitted in comparisons 3, 41 ; 3, 

34; 15.37; I9»«3 
uti, ''use\ * enjoy \ 2,49; associate 

with 12, 22 ; 17, 9, 13 

valdius 9, 6 

valere 2, 49 

valetudo 4, 10 

venaticus canis 2, 66 

venenare 14, 38 

venor 19, 37 

ventosus 8, 12; 19, 37 

verba voces i, 34 ; ^mere words* 

6, 31 ; toUere 18, 12 
verecundus 7, 37 
vertere in cinerem I5y 39 
verum i, n; 7»99;"» «3 
vetemum 8, jo 
via Appia 6, 26; 18, 20; Minuci ib. 



viatica 17, 54 

vicinae turres 3, 4 

vicinia 16, 44; I7f 62 

victoria velox i8t 64 

villa 15, 46 

violens 10, 37 

viriliter 17, 38 

virtus 1,41, 52,53; 2, 18; 17,41; 

18, 9, 100 
vitiosa I, 86 
vitium I, 41; vitiis imitAbile 19, 

17 
vivaria i, 78 

vive vale 6, 67 

vivere 10, 7; 18, 107 

volgare 19, 32 

volgo 13, 16 

volpecula 7, 29 

volpes I, 73 

votum, venire iiii 11, 5 

vultus torvus 19, 12 

wine, effect of, 6, 16 ; prmses of, 
^9» 3 
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